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~ Conducted by » Rie . Brown, whose farm is 
conducted as the Michigan Farmer Experiment 
Farm. All correspondence for this department 
should be sent to Battle Creek, Mich. 


“THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. — 





AN UNUSUAL FALL FOR THE FARMER. 

Frost did no damage to any foliage 
in our section until almost the last 
of October. With the exception of 
considerable wet weather during the 
last three weeks, it has been an ideal 
fall for the farmer to finish up his sea- 
son’s work with field crops. 

In some localities the wet weather 
has seriously damaged the corn stover. 
Not much has been said about thresh- 
ing or shredding corn this fall, among 
the farmers whom we have met in va- 
rious portions of the State. Our read- 
ers will remember that we have not 
favored this plan as a general prac- 
tice. 

CORN HUSKING IS OVER. 

We have finished nearly all the fall 
work, though there is always some- 
thing more to do when one can find 
any extra time left to do it. By the 
time this issue is printed the corn will 
ali be in the cribs, and the seed corn 
in the dry house. 

A_ SHOCKING AFFAIR, 

Friend P. J. Taylor, Oakland Co., 
writes: “Friend Brown says that he 
gets his corn husked for seven cents 
per shock. He has about 3% bushels 
per shock, making it cost him about 
two cents per bushel. 

“I'd like to hire help like that. If 
there are any more lying around loose 
they would do well to scatter them- 
selves over this portion of the State, 
and board themselves. Hurrah for 
Friend Brown. He’s a hustler.” 

Now, Friend Taylor, this “story” of 
niine may have shocked you somewhat, 
but let me state what has happetied 
since we commenced husking. 

The young man who took the con- 
tract to husk our corn early in the sea- 
son, at seven cents per shock, got 
along so slowly for about two weeks 
that he did very little husking. He 
worked about one or two days per 
week, seldom putting in a full day. 

Help was scaree, but we refused to 
pay any more. In fact, it was enough. 
A little later an old friend of ours came 
over to help husk. He is a G. A. R. 
man, lame, and drawing a pension. He 
used a rack to husk on and husked 
from 20 to 24 shocks per day. He put 
in full days and made good wages. The 
corn was heavy and the shocks stood 
up straight. Our lame friend stood his 
rack up on edge against a shock, then 
tipped the shock over in such a way 
that it was well balanced over the 
frame of the rack. 

In this way our friend could either 
Stand or sit, and husk as rapidly as 
with the corn flat on the ground. In 
some future issue we will show a 
sketch of the rack. Now, we say, Hur- 
rah for our lame G. A. R. friend, who 
could make from $1.25 to $1.50 per 
day husking nearly 75 bushels of ear 
corn, Had it not been for him we 
possibly should have been obliged to 
pay more than seven cents per shock. 





Some time ago we heard a young 
man say that after a Grand Army man 
secured a pension he generally refused 
to work. But it would be a credit to 
some stalwart young men if they only 
would work nearly as well as some of 
the noble G. A. R. men have done in 
past years on our farm. 

WEEVIL IN THE GRANARY. 


My wheat is badly affected with 
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If you have but a small amount of 
churning to do we should prefer the 
windmill, as you could churn by hand 
when necessary. 

However, if you have much dairy 
work to do, the gasoline engine would 
wind or no wind. But 
prefer a steam 


always be ready, 
we should personally 
as so much hot water and steam 
creamery. If 


boiler, 
is needed in a dairy or 
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FIG. 1.-A GOOD WAY TO DIG POTATOES 


Can you in- 
exterminate 


weevil in the granary. 
form me of a way to 
them? 

Oakland Co., Mich. J M. GREER. 


Use bisulphide of carbon. This is 
heavier than air and will descend be- 
tween the kernels, killing all the in- 
sects. Directions were given in recent 
issues, 

Be very careful not to have any fire 


or a light around when this is used. 





you can secure a gasoline engine of 
sufficient power capacity, for a_ rea- 
sonable price, we should suggest that 
you try it, although we could not ad- 
vise you without knowing more about 
all the conditions. 
BEST TIME TO DO THIS JOB. 

We have a pasture of ten acres 
which has been pastured for three 
years, and we wish to put it into corn 
next spring. 














FIG. 2.—-THE WAY WE HARVESTED OUR POTATOES. 


Ten or twelve pounds will be sufficient 
to treat one or more bins containing 
several hundred bushels. 

GASOLINE ENGINE OR WINDMILL. 

I have got to buy me a windmill or 
a gasoline engine. I would like your 
advice on same. Which would you 
buy? 

I could do part of the pumping when 
I would be churning (as we have quite 
a bit of it to do). 

But I don’t wish to buy the cheapest 
outfit, if it will be the dearest in the 


end, 
L. T. HURD. 





Tuscola Co., Mich. 





When would the best time to ma- 
nure and to plow it? 

Please answer through your 
paper, The Michigan Farmer. 
Allegan Co., Mich. JNO, VOS. 

Under general conditions, at this 
time, we should suggest that you haul 
out and spread the manure immediate- 
ly, and. as fast as made during the 
winter. Then plow as early as suitable 
in the spring. 

Harrow and make a good seed bed, 
so as to kill several crops of weeds 


valuable 


The Only ‘Agricultural and Live Stock Journal in the State. 
DETROIT, —_ SATU mean, 





‘blight was a complete success. 





PRICE 5 CENTS. 
$1 per year. 


before planting. But if this is a stiff 
June grass sod, it would be better to 
plow this fall, though very coarse ma- 
nure on top would be a bother in har- 
rowing and cultivating. 
A GOOD WAY TO DIG POTATOES. 

Fig. 1 shows how we did this work 
in our four-acre patch last week. We 
picked up 580 bushels of merchantable 
tubers, all being pure seed Carman No. 


The picture shows two dug, 
taking every second row the first time 
over the field. We expect to make a 
specialty of growing potatoes, and 
must have good machinery to hance 
the business. 

Our scheme for fighting the bugs and 
The 
digger was used when it was too mud- 
dy to dig with a hoe, but we had to do 
it when we (the writer) got an oppor- 
tunity, and the machine worked per- 
fectly. Many visitors came to see it 
work and all were completely sur- 
prised. We could dig faster than ten 
men could pick. up. 

THE TRUCK AND CRATES. 

Kig. 2 shows the farm truck partly 
loaded with crates of potatoes. Sixty 
bushels could be loaded in ten minutes 
in this way, The writer usually drove 


rows 


| the team, one man each side picking up 


and depositing the crates on the truck 
platform. A sample of each crate used 
is shown in the picture. 

This truck is the one we had made 
to order last spring. It is the writer's 
favorite farm vehicle. The team at- 
tached to the truck is the one that 
took first premium at Kalamazoo Fair. 
Note the harness, as we have referred 
to it before. It was made to order, 
also, and is our favorite style of a 
farm harness. 





For The Michigan Farmer, 
GROWING AND CURING TOBACCO. 





Before transplanting the young 
plants from the cold frame the grower 
should see that the soil is in proper 
condition, well fertilized, and laid off 
in rows from three to three and a half 
feet apart, each way, so they can be 
cultivated without trouble. The plants 
should be from four to six inches in 
height when set out. The method fol- 
lowed is very similar to that used with 
cabbage plants. They should be drawn 
early in the morning from the cold 
frame, and placed in baskets so as to 
be convenient to handle and to pre- 
vent them becoming dried up before 
they are got inte the ground. For this 


| reason the plants are taken up with as 
‘much soil as possible adhering to the 


care being taken not to injure 
the plant in any way. If at the time of 
transplanting the sun is bright and 
warm, defer the setting out until about 
the middle of the afternoon. The usual 
way of planting is to make a hole 
with a round stick one and a quarter 
inches in diameter, into which the 
plant is placed, and the soil pressed 
around it. Then loose earth is drawn 
around it, and the surface left as loose 
as possible so as to retain moisture. 


roots, 
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The plants, however, must be firmly 
imbedded in the soil. If it.is a damp 
day, or the soil is wet from a recent 
rain, the plants need not be watered. 
But if the soil is dry, then they should 
be watered well as soon as planted. 
If the weather keeps dry, then the wa- 
tering must be repeated, as the plants 
will not do well without lots of mois- 
ture. Where watering has to be done 
the usual way is to make a hoie in the 
soil near the plant and pour the water 
into it rather than around the plant. 

Once the plants are well established 
the soil should be kept clear of every- 
thing in the shape of weeds or grass. 
The cultivation must be done with a 
shallow implement, throwing a little 
toward the plant, but being careful not 
to injure its roots in any way. Some 
growers go over the ground with a hoe 
in about ten days after planting, kill- 
ing out any weeds, and drawing the 
moist earth around the plants. Then a 
shallow cultivator is relied on after- 
wards. The soil should be kept loose 
on top, a dust mulch helping to hold 
moisture and keep the plants growing. 
The more rapid growth the better the 
quality of the tobacco. 

An important point in the growing 
of tobacco is the cutting of the seed 
head to prevent the growth being tak- 
en from the leaves to perfect the seed. 
This is done as soon as the seed head 
forms. When this is done the plant 
will throw out suckers, and these must 
be removed also. The seed heads will 
not appear on all the plants at the 
same time, hence it will be necessary 
to go over the field several times. Some- 
times suckering takes place before the 
seed head appears, and they must be 
removed at once, as they draw a part 
of the substance of the plant from 
the leaves, and thus interfere with 
their growth. 4 

The number of leaves on each plant 
varies from 10 to 18, according to the 
variety grown, the vigor of the plant, 
and the particular quality of tobacco 
wanted. The higher quality of leaf, in- 
tended for the cigar manufacturer, will 
mature a larger number of leaves than 
that intended for the manufacture of 
plug tobaccos. The fewer the leaves on 
the plant the more evenly it will ma- 
ture. 

When the time arrives for cutting 
the plant, some experience and good 
judgment are required to determine 
the exact time when cutting should be- 
gin. The time is indicated by a change 
in the color of the leaves from a dark 
to a light green, and the appearance of 
yellow spots. The lower leaves ripen 
first, and the general rule is to cut 
when the middle leaves are ripe. The 
weather prevailing at the time of cut- 
ting has a good deal to do with the 
quality of the tobacco. It should be 
clear and warm. When the plants are 
eut they are laid in rews on the ground 
to wilt. If, however, it is a quality of 
leaf designed for cigar wrappers the 
plant is not allowed to wilt on the 
ground, but is placed on laths upon 
which it is to be hung after it reaches 
the drying shed or barn. These laths 
are then supported on small trestles to 
keep the plants from touching the 
ground, and left until ready to be 
brought to the barn. As soon as the 
leaves are sufficiently wilted so they 
can be moved without breaking them, 
they should be taken to the barn. 
They must be handled with care to 
prevent injury. 

The drying barn is as a rule a build- 
ing erected for the purpose. It is rath- 
er narrow and long, generally standing 
on posts with the bottom open to se- 
eure a good circulation of air. The 
sides are arranged so that they can be 
thrown open. For this purpose every 
few feet is a door on hinges, extending 
from the top to the bottom, two boards 
wide, and which can be opened or 
closed at will, this being a good method 
of securing the necessary air to prop- 
erly dry and cure the leaf. This is the 
style of building in use in Connecticut, 
and also in Essex County, Ont., where 
a good deal of tobacco is grown. -The 
plants are hung on laths or poles in 
tiers in these buildings. But we have 
seen tobacco cured nicely in Virginia 
in log barns with no chinking between 
the logs, and a door at each side of the 
building. It generally takes about three 
months to cure the plants, and during 
that time it is neeessary in this climate 
to look after the ventilators and open 
or close them as the condition of the 
atmosphere and temperature demands. 

‘There are several other important 
matters in connection with this crop, 
such as the saving of seed, the differ- 
ent varieties grown, stripping and bun- 
dling the leaves for shipment, which 
we shall refer to hereafter. In the 


meantime we give'a tetter from a 
grower at Royal Oak describing the 
methods he followed last year with his 
crop, which is quite interesting. The 
letter appeared in the Detroit Tribune: 

“We sowed our seed in protected 
beds April 1 and transplanted June 8, 
after using artificial fertilizer on the 
field. Manure would have been better, 
but we could not get enough of it. Our 
soil is a clay loam, here and_ there 
gravelly. Our rows were 3 feeT apart 
and the plants set 2% feet apart in 
the row. Our crop was harvested from 
Aug. 25 till Sept. 15, and is now in the 
curing sheds. One of these is an or- 
dinary barn, but the other was built 
for the purpose and is 26x110 feet in 
size, set on posts, open at the bottom 
and provided with ventilators at either 
side, which allow a free circulation of 
air throughout the building. Tie to- 
bacco ig suspended by the stalks from 
the tiers, five and one-half in number, 
and remains there for two months, 
whereupon it undergoes the sweating 
process. It will be ready for thg mar- 
ket about the middle of December. 

“We have procured enough seed 
from the plants fer our next crop, and 
eould have secured another crop if we 
had given the plants more care ~ and 
could have anticipated the absence of 
frost until now. Of course, Royal Oak 
township will never rival Havana, but 
I tell you, it’s going to be a factor in 
the tobacco industry.” 


R. G. 





FARM EXPERIENCES. 
SUBSOILING. 

The picture in a recent number of 
The Michigan Farmer showed more 
plainly than any words could tell why 
subsoiling as it has heretofore been 
done is of questionable utility. It 
shows that the tool used disturbs only 
about one-third of the subsoil, instead 
of making a clean, thorough job, as is 
done with the plowing of the top soil, 
or spit, as the English say. Each lit- 
tle furrow forms a pocket which must 
cramp such roots as go down into it 
just as a small flower pot cramps the 
roots of a growing plant. 

This incompleteness of- the work of 
the common subsoil plow led an ingeni- 
ous berry grower of this county, to 
build a tool to lift the whole subsoil 
under each furrow and thoroughly dis- 
turb, and fine it, and the result was 
that he was able to have a loose and 
retentive plant bed from sixteen to 
twenty-two inches deep, according to 
the strength of team employed and 
the depth of the top soil. 








Where this was good enough so it 
would do to turn a furrow thirteen 
inches deep, then by putting the sub- 
soil lifter down nine inches he got the 
depth mentioned. His deep clay soil, 
which was well stocked with potash 
and doubtless with phosphorus, was so 
aerated and broken up that he got a 
large amount of plant food heretofore 
unavailable, besides making a reser- 
voir for surplus water which carried 
his berries through droughts which 
badly injured other growers’ crops, 
planted upon ordinary six-inch plow- 
ing. 

When the sodden clay fields on ad- 
joining farms were pouring off rivu- 
lets of surface water this man’s berry 
patch took in the heavy spring rains to 
hold and utilize for weeks thereafter. 
Another berry grower, whose berries 
are so nice that last season he got $4 
per bushel when others got $1.75 to $2, 
goes farther and uses this subsoil lifter 
in the late autumn, putting it as deep 
as possible in the vacant space be- 
tween each two rows. 

The ground is nov trampled any 
more in any way, except to place a 
heavy straw mulch, which is done 
‘about December 10th, and the result 
is wonderful. Last spring, in walking 
over the plantation in May, it was just 
like walking over a springy bog, the 
soil with its straw covering being 
elastic, it was so loose and so filled 
with water. 

Later on, this water entered into the 
composition of the magnificent and 
enormous Marshall and William Belt 
berries, which sold at wholesale at a 
shilling per quart. ~ 





The machine, as finally perfected, 





consists of a stout beam carrying han- 
dles, a draw bar (adjustable as_ to 
hight of hitch), a wheel to regulate 
depth, and three stout shanks with 
draw braces. On the bottom of the 
shanks are steel shoes three by eight 
inches and one inch thick. These are 
sharp and wedge-shaped at the for- 
ward edge, set slightly dipping, and 
when entered below the furrow lift 
and thoroughly break up the whole 
bottom of the furrow. ~ 

It is said that this plow can be 
profitably used in ditching, loosening 
the earth with it, and throwing out 
by hand. As to the practical value 
of it in this direction, I have had no 
experience. I inclose a very rough 
and hasty sketch of this implement, 
which is destined to come into gen- 
eral use, I believe, in all farming and 
gardening upon retentive soils, where 
greater root room is wanted. 

CORN FODDER FOR HORSES. 

In the very beginning of my garden- 
ing I saw the utility of corn fodder as 
a forage crop for the gardener on a 
limited acreage, and have used it more 
or less every year for thirty years. 
This fall I have been more than ever 
impressed with its value in a green 
state for feeding horses. During the 
latter part of the summer I fed timo- 
thy hay to two-horses, with heavy 
feeds of oats, the horses making a fif- 
teen to twenty-mile excursion upon the 
market wagon five days in the week, 
with considerable evening and more or 
less Sunday driving, in addition to a 
little farm work. 

About September 1 I was left with- 
out other help than an 11-year-old 
boy, and the work of gathering up 
and sorting and loading truck and fruit 
not being easily learned by a new 
hand, TF concluded to get along for the 
remaining five weeks of the market 
season alone, and consequently had to 
economize every minute and work, in- 
cluding the early morning trips, some 
sixteen hours daily. 

I had some distance to go for oats, 
which I purchased of a neighbor, and 
not finding time to go, I commenced 
feeding sweet corn fodder, which had 
a sprinkling of nubbins and a good 
many ears over ripe from a few days 
glut of this commodity when it was 
more profitable to save other crops, 

The team was far from being over- 
worked, but I had to keep bad hours, 
hitching up at 4 a. m. and sometimes 
in slow market mornings not getting 
back until 10 or 11, and I looked for 
them to fall away without any other 
grain ration than what just ripening 
field corn I dared to feed them in the 
morning, but to my delight they began 
to gain steadily and after six weeks 
of nothing but green sweet corn fod- 
der and undried field corn they are in 
prime traveling condition, and did not 
like to have anyone drive by them 
When going to the county fair last 
week, 

A good many farmers of my ac- 
quaintance will not feed corn fodder 
to horses, and what their few head of 
cattle cannot eat is about as good as 
wasted. Corn fodder seems to de- 
teriorate rapidly in feeding value after 
midwinter, and I believe that farmers 
would make money to feed freely of it 
to horses in the comparatively idle 
months of December and January— 
feeding hay later on. A good many 
idle teams are allowed to eat their 
heads off in winter whose owners 
could profitably do a little thinking 
and experimenting in improved plans 
and more economical rations. 

Summit Co., Ohio. L. B. PIERCE. 

(The tool for subsoiling. must be 
made especially for certain kinds of 


soil. If very stony, it could not be 
practically utilized when made as 


shown in Friend Pierce’s sketch. 

But a limited amount of corn fodder 
should be fed regularly to a work 
horse. When fed too much, the horse 
seems to lose flesh and vigor, and 
some claim it makes horses very 
wormy.—Ed.) 





CHEAP PAINT—MILK FEVER. 





Please tell your inquirer for a cheap 
paint for rough boards to use as much 
soft soap as oil in mixing his paint, 
and he will find it will spread easily 
and wear well, 

Can use any of the mineral or col- 
ored paints with this mixture, but not 
white, as it will look dingy. 

I see in the papers many complaints 
of losses of cows from milk fever. I 
have practiced feeding my cows from 
four to eight quarts of potatoes a day, 
for a few days previous to calving, and 
have never had any trouble whenever 
I have done so. 





The preventive was recommended to 
me by an old Englishman, and I give 
it to my brother farmers for a trial. 1 
think that in this disease, as in many 
others, an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure, and the potatoes are 
just what is needed to keep the system 
cool and the bowels moving freely. 

Lenawee Co., Mich. E. P, NEWELI 

(That’s right. Look after the pre- 
vention part thoroughly and the cure 
will not be needed. Very little earbon- 
aceous food should be fed to cows for 
several weeks before calving.—Hd.) 





Farmer’s Handy Feed Cooker. _ 
Reader’s attention is called to this devi 

which is sold at $12.50 for 50-gallon capacity. 

By feeding poultry and animals cooked food 


during winter at least 









fARNERS HANDY egy C09 
EMPIRE ME Gcn 
QUINCY, ILL, 


one-third of the feed is saved; also having 
stock in a healthy condition, preventing hog 
cholera among your hogs and insuring the 
hens laying freely during the winter months. 
On application to the Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Quincy, Ill., a catalogue giving full de- 
scription may be obtained. They are made 


Little Giant Separators 
‘ati have been responsi- 


ble for a new era 

and advancement in 

dairy and creamery 

practice. It consists 
, principally lin the 
farm use of the Sep- 
arator, which keeps 
all the skim milk at 
home, fresh and 
clean, where it can 
be fed to the best ad- 
vantage and great- 
est profit. Our new 
amphlet, ‘‘THE Moopy- 
YSTEM’’ explains the ad- 












illustrated 
SHARPLES 
vantages ofthe plan. It’s free. Send 


for one. P. M. SHARPLES, 
BRANCHES: 
Toledo, O. Omaha, Neb. West Chester, Pa. 
Elgin, Ill. St. Paul, Minn. : 
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SPECIAL WINTER COURSES AT THE MICHI- 
- GAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


WINTER OF 1898-1899. 





Course 1.—Cheese Making. Four weeks’ 
course; begins Monday, November 28th. 
The following courses are each six weeks in 


length, and will begin Monday, January 2d: 
Course 2.—Creamery Management and 
Butter antes. 
Course 3.— 


ome Deiryina. 
Course 4.—Live Stock Husbandry. 

Course 5.—Fruit Culture. 

Course 6.—Floriculture and Winter Vege- 
table Growing. 

The full expense for one of these oy aside 
from railroad fare, will be less than $25. 

Sixty-five young men took advantage of these 
courses last winter. We advise you to apply 
early as room is limited. 

If you wish to obtain illustrated circulars 
giving full details in regard to the courses, write 
to the President, : 

J.L. SNYDER, Agricultural College, Mich. 


CHEAP FARMS DO YOU WANT A HOME? 

« We will sell you one with 
a small payment down, the balance on long time. 
a little each year. Come and see us or write 


Oneneel Eee eee ah. 
A Good Farm for Sale. 


160 ACRES. Good soil and buildings. Living 

water and pasture land for stock. Near R. R. 

station, school andchurch. Terms easy. Address 
JANE E. BAIRD, Orleans, Ionia Co., Mich. 


CHEAP IOWA FARMS for sale in Madison county. 


I have cheap and desirable 
farms; prices range from $20 to $50 per acre. Come 
and see them or send for lists. Address 

A. W. CRAWFORD, Winterset, fowa. 
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Hive Stock. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 








Address all correspondence to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 


PACKERS. 





. OPINIONS OF 





In gathering information for the re- 
cent quarterly report of the Kansas 
Board of Agriculture, entitled ‘“‘Pork 
Production,’ Secretary F. D. Coburn 
addressed a series of inquiries to a 
number of leading live stock commis- 
sion merchants at Kansas City and 
Chicago stock yards to obtain their ob- 
servations on various aspects of the 
swine business from their standpoint 
as receivers and sellers of the farmers’ 
finished product. Following are some 
of the questions and the replies made 
thereto by the firms addressed, in ad 
dition to those published in last issue: 


Do you regard it as wrong or fraud- 
ulent for the producer to market by 
weight, for slaughter, sows one or two 
months in pig, or up to a time when 
their condition cannot be definitely 
told and a dockage allowance is not 
made therefor? 

Elmore.—We donot see anything 

either wrong or fraudulent in the mat- 
ter of marketing pregnant sows, when 
dockage is allowed, where their condi- 
tion is known. The buyers, under our 
present system of dockage, have the 
same opportunity to know the hog’s 
condition as we, the representatives of 
the shipper, and experience has shown 
that the buyers get a benefit as often 
as the sellers. We judge of a sow’s 
pregnancy only by appearances, and 
mistakes are made both ways. When 
sows are too far along in pig the Unit- 
ed States inspectors class them as un- 
merchantable; then they are weighed 
separately, and sold for what can be 
got. 
id Scruggs.—It is a long-standing cus- 
tom, and can searcely be called fraud- 
ulent. The question can be practically 
answered by the statement that spayed 
sows are universally held as making a 
better food product than those in any 
other condition. 

Campbell.—No, we do not regard it 
as wrong to market for slaughter sows 
of one or two months in pig. 

Siegel.—Yes, as sows in pig are very 
liable to be feverish, and the purchaser 
is compelled to pay for extra weight, 
which is a total loss in killing. 

Drovers.—We do not think it fraud- 
ulent to market sows one or two 
months in pig; but of course it would 
be better if they were kept at home. 

Clay.—No. The meat of such sows 
is considered just as healthy as that of 
other hogs. 

Is the flesh, pound for pound, of a 
sow, one, two or three months in pig 
really deteriorated thereby, and if so. 
at about what period does the depre- 
ciation begin, and what does it amount 
to? 

Elmore.—It would be impossible to 
sell a load of pregnant sows, if their 
condition was known, or sows not 
pregnant, for that matter, for as much 
as a load of the same quality all bar- 
rows. . 

Scruggs.—Theoretically the flesh of 
a sow in pig deteriorates from the be- 
ginning; practically, in degree, as the 
period of pregnancy advances. Twenty 
to forty pounds dockage is the com- 
mercial compromise, but slaughterers 
contend that this is less than the real 
commercial loss, not counting the in- 
ferior food quality of such product. 

Campbell.—After about six weeks 
the flesh is not so good. 

Siegel—Yes, after thirty days. 

Drovers.—The flesh of sows one, two 
or three months in pig is very surely 
deteriorated thereby, as it is necessary 
to trim the bellies of all such to quite 
an extent before packing. It would be 
most satisfactory to all concerned if 
producers would spay all sows intend- 
ed for the feed lot. 

Ordinarily is it advisable for ship- 
pers to exclude from their consign- 
ments all sows that show evidence of 
being in pig? 

Elmore.—Ordinarily we would ad- 
vise against shipping sows when in 
pig, as it tends to lessen the supply of 
hogs generally, and would suggest that 
more attention be given to the castra- 
tion of young boars often thought too 
young to do harm. 

Scruggs.—Yes, for the public good. 

Campbell.—Yes; by all means ex- 
clude all sows that show evidence of 
being in pig. 

Siegel—Yes, we think it advisable. : 

Drovers.—Shippers should refuse to 
purchase all sows showing pig, thus 
causing producers to be more careful 





in regard to sows they put in the feed 
lot. 

Clay.—No, except where the condi- 
tion of the sow is quite pronounced. In 
that case the shipper must be pre- 
pared to accept the price for cou- 
demned pregnant sows, which aver- 
ages about $1 per hundredweight less 
than they would bring if in their nor- 
mal condition. 








DIPPING AS A CURB FOR TEXAS 
FEVER. 
The Drover Telegram, of Kansas 


City, says that dipping cattle for the 
prevention and cure of Texas or sple- 
netic fever is an unqualified success. 
After years of experiments it says the 
proper formula has at last been dis- 
covered, and the only obstacle that 
for years has been in the way of the 
free movement of Southern cattle dis- 
appears. That journal furnishes the 
following example of a perfect cure re- 
sulting from the dipping process: 

“On July 22, 1898, a large bunch of 
Texas cattle infected with splenetic 
fever and full of ticks were dipped at 
the Fort Worth, Tex., dipping vats. 
Under government authority they 
were shipped to Rockford, Ul, and 
mixed with six different herds of 
healthy native cattle. 

Dr. Rice P. Steddon, an inspector of 
the bureau of animal industry, re- 
turned this morning from Rockford, 
where he inspected the cattle. He re- 
ports them as healthy and in the best 
possible condition. Their appearance 
is much better than the native cattle 
with which they were mixed. The 
dipping seemed to have an invigorat- 
ing effect upon them; they are smooth- 
er and take on flesh more readily than 
the natives.” 

The formula of the solution with 
which the Rockford cattle were dipped 
consists of 300 pounds of flowers of sul- 
phur to 3,500 gallons of high grade 
paraffine oil, mixed while hot. Various 
other dips were found to be successful 
in killing the ticks, but at the same 
time they injured the cattle. The pres- 
ent dip not only kills the ticks and ef- 
fectually cures and prevents the fever, 
but has a wholesome effect on the cat- 
tle. 

The experiments of the government 
authorities with the different dips have 
been watched with mingled hopes and 
fears by the cattlemen of the south 
and southwest. At first they met with 
but little encouragentent, but as suc- 
cess seemed nearer each time, these 
doubtings were changed to confidence 
in the ultimate success of the experi- 
ments, 

The effect will be far-reaching, and 
can hardly be estimated at a glance. It 
means, without doubt, that the entire 
quarantine line from the Atlantic to 
the Pacifie oceans will be dotted with 
dipping vats. It also means that there 
will be no open season after this year. 
All the eattle originating south of or 
below the quarantine line will be 
thoroughly dipped before coming north 
when they come for other purposes 
than immediate slaughter. Shippers of 
half fat cattle that would otherwise 
send their cattle for immediate 
slaughter only will dip them and thus 
be able to enjoy the added competition 
from the feeder buyers. 

At present there are only two vats 
using the government formula, and 
only these two are officially recognized. 
They are located at Mammoth Spring, 
Ark., and at Fort Worth, Tex. Both 
are operated as private enterprises. 





STOCK NOTES. 





Coey & Co., at Keokuk, Iowa, one 
of the oldest firms in the English ba- 
con trade in the country, has been 
obliged to suspend. Losses for a num- 
ber of years because the English mar- 
ket has been flooded by large American 
packers is assigned as the cause. One 
hundred and fifty men are thrown out 
of work, 

The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association will be held at 
the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, on 
Wednesday, November 23d, The forty- 
second volume of the herd-book of the 
Association is ready for delivery. The 
price is $3 at the office, or $3.50 post- 
paid. Commencing with this volume, 
the Association pays express or post- 
age on books sent to members. 

J. H. Pickrell, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 
writes under date of November 3: “An 
order was sent to me by Alberto Gon- 
zalez Soto, San Jose, Costa Rica, for 
some Shorthorns, and I have purchased 
from James N. Brown’s Sons, of LIIli- 





nois, one bull and ten heifers. Same 


will be sent by rail to New Orleans. 
and shipped from there to Port Limon. 
I am glad to report that there is a 
greatly increased demand for Short- 
horns all over the country. and that 
the finances of the Association are in a 
good condition. 


Wm. Fishbeck & Son, of Howell. re- 
port the following recent sales from 
their herd of Shorthorns: 

To James Nead, Sunfield, Mich., the 
bull calf Lord Acklam 10th (Vol. 43), 
sired by Rosebud’s Acklam Sharon 4th. 
120892, dam Roan Duchess of Howell 
(Vol. 42), and tracing to imp. Roan 
Puchess by Whittington (12299). Also 
the heifer calf Lady Acklam 6th (Vol. 
43), sired by Rosebud’s Acklam-Sharon 
4th, 120892, dam Violet (Vol. 42), and 
tracing to imp. Victoria by Swiss Boy 
(12164). To Wm. Van Ness, Edwards- 
burg, Mich., bull calf Lord Acklam 9th 
(Vol. 43), sired by Rosebud’s Acklam 
Sharon 4th, 120892, dam Isola (Vol. 39). 
and tracing to imp. Victoria by Swiss 
Boy (12164). 

The Hlinois Liv® Stock Breeders’ As- 
sociation, including conventions of the 
Illinois Horse Breeders’ Association, 
the Illinois Cattle Breeders’ Association, 
the Hlinois Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, and the Illinois Swine Breeders’ 
Association, are to be held in Spring- 
field, Ill., November 15, 16 and 17, 1898. 
in the State House. Michigan was the 
first State in the Union to inaugurate 
the assembling in convention at the 
same place and date of all State Asso- 
ciations to promote the breeding of im- 
proved live stock. Illinois breeders 
seem to have taken up the idea and to 
be acting upon it in a very vigorous 
manner. 








AUCTION SALE 
Of 35 Head of Registered Holstein Cows, | - 


At HOWELL, MICH., NOV. 17, 1898, at 1 P.M. 
E.S. SHERRILL. Owner. L. L. Brooks, Auctioneer. 
The herd from which these animals are tuken 
have been famous prize winners. 
M. R. SEELEY, Farmington, Mich. 
FOR SALE. Choice Shrop. Ram Lambs 
from Bowen-Jones and Min 


ton stock. Also White Holland Turkeys from im- 
ported stock. LyMAN RODGERS, Doy: agiac, Mich. 








BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. — 
CATTLE. 











J M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of registered 
« Red Polled cattle and’ Poland- China swine. 
Choice young stock for sale. Prices right. 


OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Mich., 
breeders of Scotch Shorthorn Cattle and 
Shvopehiee Sheep. Stock for sale of both sexes. 








J F. & E.W. ENGLISH, Clarksville. Mich. .breed- 
e ers of Registered Red Pollea Cattle. An- 
drew Boy, sire and dam imported, beads the herd. 


rs, Shorthorns and Shorthorns, all regis- 
tered in American Herd Book, both sexes. 
M. R. FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mich. 


50 SHOKTHORN Bulls, Cows and — 








OLAND-CHINAS.—The first premium herd 
at State Fair of '98 offers good April boars 
cheap. Address L. F. CONRAD. Wacousta, Mich. 





OLAND-CHINAS at BRargains.—Choice breed- 
ing, tine form, strong bone and prolific breed- 
ersa specialty. ROBERT NEVE, Pierson. Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—Choice lot of spring pigs, 
eithersex. Sired by Prince U.S. and Black Jack, 
at right prices. E. D. Bisnop, Woodbury, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE ies ina ‘to cate 
by Ww. Cc. HOWE, Howell, Mich. 


M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e swine. Stock forsale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited, 


Special Price on Poland-China Boars o* Apr? 
farrow. F. M. PieGort, Fowler, Clinton Cq .Mich, 
rn HE PLUM HILL —— of large English Berk- 


shire swine, B. S. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock & eggs for sale. C.M. Bray, St. Johns, Mich. 
F you want 


write me for BARGAINS. POLAND- CHINAS 


WILLARD PERRY, Hastings, Mich. 























BERKSHIRES. 9 Blue ribbons. If you want a 
pig of superior merit from the 

herd that wont blue ribbons at State Fair in 

97 address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich. 


F f th ichly t 
DUROC-JERSEYS. veang boars for sale. Sire, 
Royal Le Grand II, ames dam by Protection, 4697. 


Also fall pigs. HOWE, Howell, Mich. 


GRAND RIVER HERD 0. 1. C., ths,premium herd 

*? in Michigan. Took 

5 firsts and 4 seconds at State Fair. Write for 
prices. JNO. BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. 

ocusT LODGE BERKSHIRES.—Large, 

4 lengthy, English type. Bred from noted prize- 

winners. Both sexes, all agesforsale. Write for 
prices. PLA. BYWATER, Memphis, Mich. 





OLAND- CHINAS.—One two years old and 
three yearling boars, Large, good bone 
_ oe: Young stock of either sex. Write 
- BARNES, Byron (Shiawassee Co.), Mich. 


TT. A shone lot o! of 


POLAND-CHINA * spring pigs, 


either sex. Also one extra yearling boar at right 
prices. M. M. GRIFFIN, Grand Ledge, Mich. 





POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


of extra quality and breeding for sale at Hickory 
Grove. A.A. woop, Saline. - Mich. 





Choice March and 


» 
POLAND-CHINAS. Roce haan cee 
by Victor C., Quality K., and Ideal Crief 41961. 


Address J. W. BUSH, Wacousta, Mich. 


\ HO wants this erent Poland- China Boar? 
Farrowed April 22d, 98. Weight Oct. 22d, '98, 
218 lbs. Price, $25. For particulars and breeding 

write to E. M. EIGHME, Owosso, Mich. 
Both sexes, 


50 Duroc-Jersey Swine for Sale. path sexes. 


tol yr. old. No. 1 stock at reasonable prices. Send 
for price list. J. H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich, 


100 DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. cedian onan 


nee Correspondence solicited. 
. L. SMITH & SON, Mosherville, Mich. 


Unsurpassed in 


FOR SALE Poland-China Show 


* Boar; Spring and fall 
pigs. Sows bred. Breeding and individuality 
em ~— Also choice Merino rams, 

. W. INMAN & CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


High- Class Duroc-Jersey Swine, 


Two blue ribbons received at Kalamazoo Street 
Fair fer best pen of nigs and herd exhibit 
- H. BROWN, Battle Creek, Mich. 


SOME CHOICE POLAND-CHINAS 


mae oe fe ne 2d. 
Write your Pees H. COOK, Waterford, Mich, 





of best breeding. Examination req 
The A. P. Cook Co., Brooklyn, Jackson Co., Mich: 


REGISTERED GALLOWAYS. 


A. MATTHEWS, Maple Rapids, Mich, 


JOHN C. CHALMERS, 422 Arbor. 


Breeder of Registered GUERNSEY CATELE, 


AZ pity and earns well bred registered Holstein 
‘one year old. Dam gave over 

12, ooo The, of ate in one year. Price reasonable. 
B F. THOMPSON. Detroit, Mich. 


M. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich., 
breedets of Shorthorn Cattle from good 
milking families. Cows and he‘fers for sale. Also 
two bulls 8 mos. old and several young bull calves 


J. M. KNAPP, Bellevue, Mich. 
Breed f Registered 
Glendale S17 in service. RED POLLED CATTLE 
Milk yield of dam 33 months, 21,071 Ibs; milk yield 
of sire’s dam 12 months, 10,589 Ibs. 


NaS what the Poland-China breeder, J. W. 
Bush, of Wacousta, Mich., says of a yearling 
Aberdeen-Angus bull which I selected for him: 
“Chesney is a very fine animal. I do not regret 
the $115 in the least, because he is the best bul) 
in this country. Thank you very much for him.”’ 
Speak quickly foe the FIV nae FOR 
SALE M ME SIRE, CHEA 
CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM, Port yee Mich. 


JERSEYS recorded and pure-bred un- 
3 recorded for sale at reason- 
able prices. Our herd has an average Babcock 
test for six months while on grass of over 5%. 
Took 2 firsts and 1 second at Kalamazoo Street 
Fair in “hot’’ competition in 3 classes in Jerseys. 
On Cotswold sheep we captured 4 firsts and 1 
second. Owing to other business will dispose 
of above stock. Write for prices at once. 
FRANK H. OLIN, Kalamazoo, Mich, 





























HoGs. 


ERKSHIRE PIGS from stock that is from 
World’s Fair prize withers, Write for catalog 
and prices. CO. E. Pailthorp &Co..Mt. Morris,Mich. 


SY cee iy bog for i aan se 
pigs ¢ m s oli and yearling 
boar. Wt 3 MURRAY 


1a8s Lake, Mich. 
Duroc-Jersey Swine. Shrine 2nd 
sale; both sexes. H. DV. HALL. Martin, Mich. 
OR SALE.— Large . Berkshires: Longfellow 


& Wantage strains, King of Hood’s Farm, Mass. 
Prices reasonable. V.E. Hackney,Mt.Morris,Mich. 


GaAn, POLAND-CHINA BOAR MICHI 


AN U.S. No. 38333 tor Sale after Nov. 15th. 
Make me a bid. E. A. CHOMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 


Large English Berkshires, Cho'ce Pigs of either 























prices. MERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock, Mich. 
$ it iif 
If You Want a Good Poland-Chiia 3 Bhi. 





to write to WM. L. PENNOOK, Nastioge. Mich. 


100 HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY SWINE, 


Largest Herd in Michigan. 


HERBERT W. MUMFORD, P. “ Agricultural College, Mich. 


Stock at Moscow, Mich 


FOR SALE. pong 


Look Me Over. Two by son of the one Klever’s 
Model; dams equally “S aoa Gilts, same 
breeding. an others. 


W. d. “TtWiteNcE, “Battle Creek, Mich. 





A 250-Ib. aoe pig, by 
he $3 600.00 


. ae Chester White, 


Poultry, 
‘ouse Dogs. talog + 


7 Hanting 
Dohranviite, Chester Co., >". 








JOR SALE—At prices that are right. 50 P. C. 
spring pigs, 10 brood sows and 40 fall gilts. 
We have more hogs in stock than we can handle 
and will unload at large discount. Spring pigs, 
pairs not akin, $15.00; single pigs, $8.00; some 
cheaper fall gilts, pairs. $8.00; single pigs, $5.00. 

Come and see or write J. 0. TAY 
vi Hage View Farm, Grass Lake, Mich, 


BUYS A arti ARATE 
$8.00 atse-ciass 5 a ‘et 
Ohester-White pig -7*© 
old enough for ser- 
vice; fall pigs $8.0u 
per pair; a few 
choice brood sows 
312 to $15, bred if 
desired. WM. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 


oO. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of the 
e Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
= CHESTER WHITES, 
The largest herdein the State 
Stock of different ages al 
ways on sale. Writs mm 
ust what you wart. 
IGHT BRAHMA EGGS 
$1.00 for 20, 


VICTORIA and ESSEX SWINE. 


We offer during this month 50 pairs of pure 
Victoria and Essex pigs at $4 per pair. Boars 0 
either breed fit for service at $5 each. P. C., Vic- 
toria and Essex brood sows at prices lower than 
youcan grow them. Weare not going out of busi- 
ness but doing a little advertising with our stock 
You have heard of me. Send for catalogue. 

E. P. OLIVER, Flint, Mich. 
































£0. I. c. “SWINE 
All ages, both sexes, pairs not 7 
akin. Prices right. Individu. # 
* als from above stock like 
, government bonds to the pur- 
4, chaser. For particulars address 


G. S. BENJAMIN 


} 
it . “yg 
{i Portiand, - Mich. | f 
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Address all correspondence to on Farin- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 


FEEDING FARM HORSES. 








Many of the diseases to which farm 
horses are subject are caused by errors 
in feeding, says a correspondent of 
Farming, and those who have given 
the matter attention will agree with 
this statement. One serious trouble 
with horses on the farm is the fre- 
quent change of the man who is in 
charge of them. The owner may ex- 
plain just how he wishes his horses 
fed, but he will have to stand over 
some men all the time if he wishes his 
instructions carried out, It is not so 
much lack of knowledge as careless- 
ness from which farm horses suffer 
where help is frequently changed. This 
correspondent says that in order that a 
horse may be kept in good health and 
condition he must be properly cared 
for and fed. The kinds of foods given 
are sometimes controlled by circum- 
stances, and the times of feeding and 
the quantities given are controlled by 
the attendant. In my opinion, hay and 
oats, with an occasional feed of bran 
or a few roots, are the foods best 
suited for horses. We have no space 
to enter into a discussion of the rela- 
tive value of crushed or chopped oats 
compared with whole, or of cut com- 
pared with whole hay. Where the 
farmer has facilities for doing this 
work himself with little expense I 
think it will pay him to do it. 

The point I wish particularly to dis- 
cuss are the hours of feeding and the 
quantity to be given. Many feeders of 
horses think that there should be food, 
at all events hay, and often oats, in 
front of the horse at all times, I know 
many stables where this is the case. 
The standard quantity is one pound of 
hay for every hundred pounds of 
animal’s weight, with a reasonable 
quantity of grain in twenty-four hours; 
the hay, of course, to be given in two 
or three feeds. But no set rules can be 
laid down. 

Horses differ greatly in their capac- 
ity to eat and digest food, and in this 
respect the individuality of each 
animal should be carefully studied by 
the attendant, We find that in a num- 
ber of horses of the same class and 
weight some animals will require 
much more hay than others in order to 
keep them in like condition while re- 
ceiving the same quantities of grain. 
But in no case shoulé a horse be given 
more hay than he will eat in, at most, 
one and a half hours. The capacity 
some horses have for eating appears to 
be almost without limit—they will eat, 
eat, eat, almost constantly while in the 
stable; while others are almost the re- 
verse, they will not eat quite enough 
to satisfy our idea as to what a horse 
should eat. But in the specified time 
(one and a half hours) a heavy feeder 
will have eaten all that he can digest 
properly, and a light feeder will have 
taken all he will eat. The man who 
feeds the horses can very soon tell 
about the quantity to give each animal, 
and if any be left when the time is up 
it should be removed, or the horse 
taken out to work, which amounts to 
the same thing. 

The horse should not have food be- 
fore him between meals; if so, he will 
salivate and breathe upon it, and it 
becomes more or less foul, and he will 
eat more or less, and will not be 
hungry at next feeding time. In order 
that a horse, or, in fact, any animal, 
may thoroughly enjoy a* meal and 
digest its food properly, a certain de- 
gree of hunger must be experienced. 
Some horses will eat too much hay if 
allowed to, others will not, A reason- 
able quantity should be given at each 
meal; for horses used for quick work 
I prefer feeding hay only twice daily; 
horses used at slow work are probably 
better fed three times. 

The quantity of grain given must de- 
pend upon the amount of work the ani- 
mal performs. The opinion often ex- 
pressed, that a horse should be fed the 
same whether idle or working, cannot 
be too highly condemned. For a horse 
of 1,200 to 1,400 pounds, doing ordin- 
ary farm work, I consider a gallon of 
whole oats, or its equivalent of chop, a 
reasonable allowance. If he is per- 

forming very hard work, the quantity 
may be increased. When extra heavy 
feeding is required I think it better to 
feed ordinary: meals. Horses do better 
when fed oftener and less at a time. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 





The coat 2 2-year-old pacing filly 
Ecstacy, 2:10%, is to be sold at auction 
by her owner. 

The Kentucky Trotting Horse Breed- 
ers’ Association lost money on _ its 
meeting this year for the first time in 
more than a dozen years. This is due 
to the miserable weather. 

A consignment of yearlings sired by 
Directum, 2:05%4, lately sold at public 
auction at Lexington, Ky., at an aver- 
age of $790, which sounds much like 
the old boom prices for trotting young- 
sters 10 years ago. Directum. lately 
sold for $30,000, not $20,000 as erro- 
neously reported by telegraph, and 
printed in these columns recently. 

It is reported that the Russians are 
so thoroughly convinced of the supe 
riority of American trotters over the 
Orloffs, that the former will be barrec 
from the more important stakes anc 
purses hereafter. Also, that breeders 
are inclined to test the result of a 
cross of American stallions on Orloff 
mares, which is giving Austrian horse. 
men fine animals with both speed and 
endurance. 

Some idea of the rise in the value 
of horses may be gauged by a repor. 
sent out from East Buffalo, which is 
to the effect that the light-leggec. 
kinds, 15.2 to 15.3 hands, 1,025 to 1,100 
pounds, fairly good lookers, and with 
some style and a good road gait, which 
now sell for around $300 a pair, could 
have been bought three years ago fo: 
from $100 to $150 a pair. Indeed the 
horses that could have been bought i 
the dullest of the dull times for from 
$100 to $150 a pair were on the aver- 
age slightly superior to those for 
which $300 per pair is readily paid. 


The Chicago horse market is not in 
good shape at present, nor has it been 
for several weeks. To some extent 
this is the natural reaction from the 
great activity prevailing during June 
July, and part of August. Receipts are 
running from 1,500 to 1,700 per week. 
The Chicago Journal, referring to the 
market, say's: “The export movement, 
while of large volume, is contending 
with the low prices of an overstocked 
European market, and losses in the ex., 
port trade have forced several buyers 
out of the business. Conditions are far 
from satisfactory to dealers, as under 
the present depressed market a large 
amount of money is being lost in main- 
taining the current volume of trade.” 

The Farm Journal says that “clay 
makes a better stable floor than plank, 
for it contains a little dampness, con- 
ducive to good feet, and the horse 
finds irregularities on its surface, and 
by placing the heels on the higher sur- 
faces the tendons are relaxed, giving 
them needed rest, while in plank floors 
the slant is backward, making the ani- 
mal stand with the tendns always on 
a strain.” A little dampness is not 
wanted if the horse’s feet are in good 
shape. If fevered up a little damp- 
ness in the clay might be helpful. But 
a horse wants a dry place to sleep on. 
and a perfectly dry floor made from 
pounded: clay is the best possible floor 
he can be supplied with. 

The Duke of Westminster is said to 
have offered Mr. Macdonough, owner 
of imp. Ormonde, $50,000 for the horse. 
It is said several Englishmen interest- 
ed in horse breeding would like to get 
Ormonde back in that country again. 
Mr. Macdonough paid $150,000 to South 
American parties for the horse, for 
which they had paid $100,000 to his 
English owner. While a great race 
horse, one of the greatest of modern 
times, he has not done anything like 
as well as expected in the stud. Mr. 
Macdonough is going out of the breed- 
ing business, results not being at all 
satisfactory considering the large sums 
he had invested. Probably Ormonde’s 
failure has something to do with his 
decision to quit. 

A sale of high-stepping carriage 
horses was held in Chicago recently 
and was attended by buyers from all 
over the country. Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and a number of other 
large cities were represented. The 
first three horses sold went to a Bos- 
ton man for $5,000. Best Yet, a beau- 
tiful specimen of the _ trotting-bred 
park horse, brought $2,000, the top 
price for single steppers. She is a six- 
year-old chestnut mare, by Monogram, 
a son of Fearnaught. She displayed 
brilliant and true all-around action. 
Bullard Boy and Willard Lad, a pair 
of handsome bay geldings, by Garnet 
Wilkes, were sold for $3,000. Rives 
and Lawrence, another pair of bays, 





by Young Jim, were struck off for 





$2,000. Kite String and Kite Flyer, 
two seal-brown steppers, by Nuncio, 
son of Nutwood, went for $1,750. Fif- 
ty-four head sold during the afternoon 
and evening for $31,950. 

Wm. C. Whitney, ex-Secretary ofthe 
Navy, has expended $152,750 in the 
purchase of thoroughbreds within the 


last year. His most costly purchases 
were imp. Meddler, at $49,000; Jean 
Beraud, 2 years old, $40,000; and Plau- 


dit, 3 years old, at $25,000. He has 
purchased some other colts, and a few 
choice brood mares, meaning to breed, 
the horses he will race. * Imp. Meddler 
is by St. Gatien, the horse that ran a 
dead heat for the English Derby with 
Harvester. Jean Beraud is by His 
Highness, a good race horse in his day, 
and Plaudit is by Himyar, also a good 
and very speedy horse, but not up to 
a distance. Plaudit has raced very 
successfully in his 3-year-old form, 
hewever. By the way, two ex-Secre- 
taries of the Navy are engaged in 
breeding horses. Mr. Whitney breeds 
thoroughbreds, and Gen. B. F. Tracey 
trotters. The taste may come from 
mixing with the “horse marines” while 
connected with the navy. 

Don’t breed to a horse that can’t trot 
himself, but depends entirely on the 
performance of some of his relations 
for his reputation. A horse cannot 
transmit what he does not himself pos 
sess. There are many stallions parad 
ing under a fashionable pedigree, and : 
number that can’t trot as fast as a pir 
can swim. A horse that is bred to tro 
and cannot trot cannot do what he i 
bred to do, and is a fraud. Breed to 2 
horse that is good sized himself, tha 
can trot himself, that is trotting bre- 
through proved trotting lines, a hand 
some horse, one from a handsome fam 
ily—a good sized, good colored, good 
gaited one. ‘Find the stallion, then 
breed to him.—Rural World. Then n 
one should have ever bred to Mam 
brino Patchen or Pilot, Jr. Neithe 
was bred to trot, nor ever did trot, bu 
they are the foundation of two great 
families of trotters. Neither was imp. 
Messenger bred to trot, yet he is the 
foundation of another great family of 
trotting horses. Theories are all right, 
but facts are the great reliance for the 
breeder. 


Our Paris correspondent sends the 
following: Professor Nocard, of the 
Alfort Veterinary College, is conduct- 
ing some interesting experiments of 
great practical importance connected 
with glanders and foot and mouth dis- 
ease. He has conclusively demon- 
strated the danger of horses in good 
health drinking out of the same vessel 
that a glandered animal has used. He 
prepared the microbes from the dis- 
eased horse, placed some in a bucket 
of pure water and allowed a healthy 
horse to then drink contents. In two 
hours the animal had contracted the 
disease, as evidenced by the reaction 
produced in its system when inocu- 
lated with malleine. He hopes to have 
a cure soon against the parasitical mi- 
crobe. He treats tetanos by the new 
serum antititanique; he has saved the 
life of one horse in his experiment, and 
also that of a dog, whose foreleg he 
amputated. The professor has discoy- 
ered the microbe in pleuro-pneumonia, 
and hopes soon to make known his 
successful treatment upon some cows 
he has cured. 
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\ ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the Bias Girth Horse 

Binansts. The girth is on the bias—that means 

crossed. It works enteunationdiy. The blanket 

can't stip. If you pull one side, the other side 

= ~ —— from sliding, and yet it wy M4 
He couldn't dispiace it 


@® Bias Girth 


lorse Blankets are made in all styles—to 
ena suit any purse. Ask your gz ts 4, 
~_* xt Girth Blankets, and look for. the trade- 
A book on the subject sent free. 
Wi M. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 
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Sharpen your own Horse, 


THE BLIZZARD 


the greatest of all 


HORSE ICE CALKS 


Agents Wanted. Address, 
S.W. KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 


WE WANT RELIABLE MEN te, seit our Lubricating 

sand Spe- 

cialties to Farmers and Gaenne Will give a 
gees man two or three counties. Write u: 

ore making arrangements with any other Oil 

Company as our inducements are the best ever 

etc ee = free. With our instruc- 

come an expert oil salesman. 

Address MALONE OIL C@., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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STORIES OF RELIEF. 





Two Letters to Mrs. Pinkham. 








Mrs. Joun WILLIAMs, Englishtown, 
N. J., writes: 

es DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I cannot be- 
gin to tell you how I suffered before 
taking your remedies. I was so weak 
that I could hardly walk across the floor 
without falling. I had womb trouble 
and such a bearing-down feeling ; also 
suffered with my back and limbs, pain 
in womb, inflammation of the bladder, 
piles and indigestion. Before I had 
taken one bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound I felta great deal 
better, and after taking two and one- 
half bottles and half a box of your 
Liver Pills I wascured. If more would 
take your medicine they would not 
have to suffer so much.” 

Mrs. JosEPH PETERSON, 513 East St., 
Warren, Pa., writes: 

“DEAR Mrs. PInKHAM:—I have suf- 
fered with womb trouble over fifteen 
years. I had inflammation, enlarge- 
ment and displacement of the womb. 
I had the backache constantly, also 
headache. and was so dizzy. I had 
heart trouble, it seemed as though my 
heart was in my throat at times chok- 
ing me. I could not walk.around and 
I could not lie down, for then my heart 
would beat so fast I would feel as 
though I was smothering. I had to 
sit up in bed nights in order to breathe. 
I was so weak I conld not do any- 
thing. 

“IT have now taken several bot- 
tles of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, and used three  pack- 
ages of Sanative Wash, and can say 
I am perfectly cured. Ido not think 
I could have lived long if Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s medicine had not helped me.” 











Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 










exclusive- 
y by J. E. 

ombault 
ex-Veteri- 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAU ERY OF FIRING 
Pon ange to t Blister any scar or blemish. The 


1 
falta! reat tuo salla or eovore action. ‘Remover 







d or severe act'on. 


pings . or aa emishes from Horses or Cattle. 


AN RE MEDY for Rheumatism, 
hroat, Etc., it is inva.uable, 


WE GUARANTE scene 


envio l 


produce more actual results t en ase ole Fee e of 


any liniment or spavin ca 


g . - font oy exr. oy charaes yet g wi 
Fi hess 


Sonelaenials Ao Ad 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS OO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
LER TELS SELES EE 





ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac- 

tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to ald in the development of the mineral wealth 
of the state and omg Offers an excellent field 
. farmers’ son For catalogues address DR. 

M. E. WADSWORTH. President, Houghton. Mich. 


SWABASHS® 


THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis and all points West. 


Home-seekers —_ Rg oe tourists write 
G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort at. West, (Hammond Building.) 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
City Office, 84 Woodward Ave. Both Phones 39. 
Brush street depot. *Daily. tExcept Sunday. 





























Leave. EAST VIA WINDSOTr. Arrive 
* 6:30am =e ages Falls, Buffalo........ : 

*12 noon | Buffalo, New York........ as :30 

t 6:40 pm | Chatham, London, etc... : 
cebasbeiioe London accommodation 205 

EAST VIA PORT HURON. 
+ 7:55 am | Port Huron F, & P. M., north ; t 9:40am 
* 2:05 pm | Toronto,Montreal, New York | * 2:00pm 
t+ 1:20pm | Pt. Huron F. & P. M., north.. | t 6:00pm 
+ 4:20pm | Pt. Huron and Int. stations.. | ¢ 9:15pm 
*10:40pm | Toronto, Buffalo, New York. | * 6:45am 
D. & M. DIVISION. 

+ 6:55 am | Saginaw,Muskegon,G.Rap’ds | ¢ 9:20pm 
¢t 9:15 am | Pontiac Suburban cea ater + 1:55pm 
¢11:10am | G. Rapids, G. Haven, Chicago | ¢ 3:40pm 
+ 4:05pm | Saginaw,G.Hav’n,Milwaukee | ¢11:50 am 
t 5:45 pm | Pontiac Suburban............ + 8:10am 
* 8:40pm | Chicago via Durand (sleeper) | * 7:05am 
* 8:50pm | Mixed G. Rapids Int. stations | * 7:05 am 
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Sheep and Goo. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 








Address all correspondence to Michigan Fartin- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 


WOOL FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 








From Our Special English Correspondent. 

What man is there that knows every- 
thing about wool? We see the staples 
hanging nicely down the sides of a 
sheep, but few indeed there are who 
know all the features of a wool fibre. 
But these fibres are true appendages 
of the skin of which they are the out- 
er growth, and are made up of exact- 
ly the same material as the horns and 
hoofs, only in different form, and have 
the same methods of generation and 
growth. Each fibre of wool is im- 
planted in a minute depression in the 
skin and fixed in it by a little bulb or 
knob which encloses the pulp from 
which the fibre is generated. Every 
fibre is double, having a core more 
or less cylindrical, part of which is 
imbedded in the little depression in 
the skin, but the larger part of it ex- 
ternal to it and outside of the skin. 
The inner part is the shaft or stem of 
the fibre, and it decreases from the 
base, or where it is attached to the 
skin, toward ‘the end where it termi- 
nates, when uncut, in a point more or 
less fine. This core is a wonderful 
structure and is built up of thousands 
of minute cells, which are wonderful- 
ly co-related to each other, and the 
general structure of the whole fibre. 

It is calculated that in a single fibre 
of medium fine wool there are no less 
than from 500 to 700 cells in a cross 
section, and 250 of a straight inch in 
length, so that for every inch of wool 
there are about 125,000 of these cells. 
These cells differ in form and density 
in the various parts of the fibre, and 
it is impossible to injure any of them 
without impairing the value of the 
tibre for use in making both woollen 
or worsted goods. As we have said 
before, this wool fibre consists of two 
principal parts, composed of long, spin- 
dle-shaped cells,upon which the weight 
and elasticity of. the wool depends. 
Outside of this there is a shell, or 
sheath, or case of flattened, horny 
cells, which bind the inner ahd spindle- 
shaped cells together, and this outer 
sheath gives the lustre and firmness 
to the fibre. The outer sheath is built 
up in the regular way, ali the scales 
having free margin or edges, which 
overlap each other like the scales of a 
fish, and pointing in the direction of 
the point of the fibre. The finer the 
wool the more numerous these scales 
are, and it is by turning the microscope 
on them that dealers detect the mix- 
ture of different wools and other ma- 
terials in cloth and other fabrics. In 
a healthy condition these outer scales 
fit closely to the inner shaft of the 
fibre. They are covered all over with 
a fine, jelly-like enamel, and to keep 
them from being disturbed nature 
provides a natural grease or pomatum, 
which old-fashioned farmers call ick 
and which English farmers called 
suint, but which more modern farm- 
ers call yolk. This natura] secretion is 
a very fatty, potash soap, soluble in 
water, and by its covering the whole 
surface of the fibres it prevents the 
scales from rubbing together and thus 
setting up what is called felting action, 
which is simply the interlocking of 
these scales to the great injury of the 
wool. ; 

It would seem quite reasonable 
to suppose that this great surface of 
grease or yolk is natural to the fine- 
wool sheep and necessary on account 
of the greater number of scales in the 
outer sheath of the fine wool. If this 
grease is washed out the scales are left 
without protection, and by rubbing to- 
gether break their fine, delicate, free 
margin, destroy the lustre and injure 
the flexibility of the fibre. This grease 
aiso serves the further purpose of en- 
swathing all dirt or foreign matter and 
keeping it from communication with 
the delicate fibre of the wool. It is 
found from actual cbservation that 
much of the cotting or matting of wool 
is dug, not to the peculiarities of the 
breeds, but to some disorder or dis- 
ease in the sheep which prevents the 
production of yolk in the proper 
amount. This lack of grease makes 
the skin dry and hard, the sheep be- 
come restless and endeavor to remove 
the irritation by rubbing themselves 
and thus felt the wooj into tangled 
inasses. It must also be apparent that 
any lack of condition, the result -of 
want of food, exposure to storms and 
diseases, will be seen at once in the 








decreased growth and weakness of the 
scales at the point in the wool which 
indicates the time of the year when 
the exposure or hardship occurred, and 
hence, the exceeding great importance 
of maintaining a regular, constant and 
steady growth in sheep, not only for 
the purpose of building up the animal 
system economically, but also for the 
purpose of producing wool that will be 
of its full value commercially. 
Yorks, AGRICOLA. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
FEEDING SHEEP. 





It is the height of folly for any one 
to presume that he can devise an iron- 
clad, fixed ration to govern another in 
feeding and caring for sheep, or for 
that matter, any other kind of live 
stock; and it is equally foolhardy for 
any one to assume that he can take 
up a fixed feeding formula that has 
been laid down by some one and follow 
it with any degree of success. No one 
will attempt such a thing save those 
who have much to learn from practical 
experience in caring for stock. As 
long as sheep differ from one another 
in disposition and temperament as they 
do at present, and always will so long 
as breeds exist, or that flocks are kept 
under dissimilar conditions, and conse- 
quently demand different care, it will 
be entirely out of the question to as- 
sume that there can be such a thing 
as mechanical feeding and care regu- 
lated by a fixed formula. 

The successful feeder is the one who 
does away with all fixed rules, and de- 
pends on an acutely developed intui- 
tion to inform himself of the condition 
of the sheep and the quantity and kind 
of food necessary for the best devel- 
opment in the desired direction. Ob- 
viously, to attain different ends, dif- 
ferent means must be resorted to. As 
a general rule, and certainly the case 
among thorough and careful feeders, 
the idea of all-round feeding is alto- 
gether out of date. In this day and 
age, the stock feeder and breeder each 
has a definite object in view; all en- 
ergy is bent to aecomplish the desired 
results both practically and economic- 
ally. These two latter features must 
go hand in hand or else the method is 
no longer a practical affair for the 
practical farmer. Whatever may be 
accomplished by forced and exhorbi- 
tant feeding, if it is not something that 
can be made available to those who 
are in the business for a livelihood, the 
method or whatever it may be, is a 
failure, and consequently of no value 
to the average feeder or breeder. The 
life of anything is its practicability; 
this is strikingly true with sheep on 
the farm. 

The ability to properly feed stock is 
not generally reckoned as a science; 
and least of all by those who have 
mastered it, and are able to reduce 
their. knowledge to practical stock 
raising. It is to those who have yet 
to master its problems that it presents 
many points of difficulty; to these it is 
a science—something that is not gov- 
erned by chance, but a matter of the 
most practical nature in which the law 
of cause and effect is ever most prom- 
inent. The experienced feeder knows 
that certain modes of feeding have de- 
cided tendencies in certain directions, 
and consequently a certain effect will 
by virtue of its very nature produce 
certain ends and results. Perhaps it 
may be that there will be no decided 
result; if so, it simply means that there 
was no clearly defined effect, conse 
quently the end is.in confusion and not 
in the general direction aimed at. 

Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 





FATTENING HOME GROWN 
LAMBS. 





This paper presents a synopsis of 
the facts contained in Bulletin No. 59, 
Section 3, recently issued by the Minne- 
sota Experiment Station. It treats of 
the fattening of a bunch of home 
grown lambs of good quality. The 
chief of the objects sought were: (1) 
To bring the lambs to a high finish and 
that would at the same time produce 
an excellent quality of meat; (2) to as 
certain the effect of such a diet upon 
the development during a_ prolonged 
period of feeding; and (8) to test the 
capacity of lambs grown on summer 
forage other than grass for fattening. 
The feeding period was. a long one. It 
began Nov. 9, 1896, and ended March 
15, 1897, thus covering a period of 126 
days. The experiment proper lasted for 
112 days. 

When the heavy lambs of the pre- 
vious winter had been fattened, dif- 
ficulty was experienced in disposing of 
them in the Twin cities. The objec- 





tion made was that they were too fat 
for the market demands, and some 
dealers went the length of saying 
that lambs* could not be brought 
to a very high degree of finish 
without overloading them with tal- 
low. The writer contended that 
the most perfect finish could be 
made without undue fatness, pro- 
viding the foods were suitably chosen, 
suitably blended and suitably fed. And 
this experiment was conducted with 
the principal object in view of sustain- 
ing this theory. 

The lambs were all bred upon the 
farm. They were reared upon pastures 
other than grass, that is to say, on 
sown pastures such as winter rye, 
peas and oats, corn, sorghum, rape and 
cabbage. While being thus pastured 
they were not fed grain. They were 
dropped in March and late in the 
month. The sires were pure Dorsets 
and the dams were common grades, 
with a good sprinkling of Merino blood 
in their composition. The lambs were 
of good form, but were not of the 
highest low down type of development. 

They were fed in a shed 9x12 and 
had access to a yard at will. The yard 
was 18x28 feet and on the sunny side 
of the building. They had water and 
salt at will. The food consisted of 
oats, bran, barley and oil cake in the 
proportions of 3, 3, 3 and 1 parts re- 
spectively, by weight; native hay and 
roots. The roots consisted of carrots 
and mangels. The hay was very poor 
in quality being overripe and over- 
eured. The ration, therefore, was ni- 
trogenous rather than carbonaceous. 
The lambs were given what they would 
eat clean of grain and hay and 
what was considered a fairly liberal 
supply of roots. The food was charged 
at average market prices within the 
state. These were as follows: Bran, 
$6.50 per ton; oil cake, $14 per ton; 
corn, 18¢ per bushel; barley, 16c, and 
oats 14c. The native hay per ton was 
$3 and the roots 4%e per bushel of 50 
pounds. These are low prices but in 
some instances they are more than was 
actually paid. Bran was bought at 
$4.50 per ton and oil cake at $13 per 
ton, These figures will be a surprise 
to feeders who live in the East. 

The average food consumed per day 
was as follows: Grain 2.28 pounds; 
hay, .93 pounds and roots 1.88 pounds, 
or a total of 5.09 pounds. The propor- 
tion of hay to the grain consumed was 
40 per cent. With range lambs fed 
somewhat similarly, but without roots, 
it was only 23 per cent. The greater 
consumption of the former may possi- 
bly have arisen from feeding a diet 
of roots. The cost of feeding one ani- 
mal for 126 days was $1.51. 

The average weight of one lamb 
when put into the experiment was 90 
pounds, When sold 126 days later it 
was 134.2 pounds without shrink. The 
average increase per animal per month 
was 10.5 pounds; during the experi- 
ment proper it was 11 pounds, These 
were excellent gains for so long a 
period. With the lambs of the previous 
winter the average gain per month 
was 12 pounds, but they were fed for 
but 84 days. Another feature of the 
gains was their continuity. Notwith- 
standing the length of their feeding 
period, the gains were quite as good 
during *the closing portion as during 
any previous part of the feeding period. 
The cost of making 100 pounds of in- 
crease in weight during the feeding 
period was $3.41. 

At the commencement of the feeding 
the lambs were valued at $3.50 per 100 
pounds. This was the highest price 
paid for such lambs at the time for 
feeding uses. They were sold by Col. 
W. M. Liggett, the director, to E. M. 
Prouty & Co., St. Paul. They ultimate- 
ly reached the retail markets of the 
Twin Cities through the trade of W. 
E. McCormick. The price paid was 
$5.50 per 100 pounds shrunk weight. 
Range lambs sold at the same time 
brought $4.87%. Only seven of the 
ten lambs were thus sold but in the fi- 
nancial statement they were all valued 
at 5% cents per pound, the price for 
which the seven lambs sold. One of 
the lambs was presented to the Com- 
mercial Club of St. Paul and served by 
the club at luncheon. At the luncheon 
were several of the most distinguished 
men of the state. The unanimous ver- 
dict of the guests placed the character 
of the meat in the highest scale. The 
proportion of the lean to the fat was 
unusually large. The blending of the 
fat and lean was simply perfect and 
the meat was tender and juicy as that 
of a spring lamb. The other two ani- 
mals of the lot were served on tables 
of some of the best judges of meat in 
the state, and the testimony was unan- 





imous as to the excellent character of 
the meat. 

The financial statement is as follows: 
Value of the 10 lambs, shrunk 

weight (1,288 pounds) when 

sola March 16, 1897, at $5.50 

Gr TS POs 5. Sais bo 0 708 $70.84 
Value of the 10 lambs on Nov. 

9, °96, when the experiment 

began, at $3.50 per 100 pounds. 31.50 





Total cost of the food.......... 15.08 
EOURE, HOU DIOHE oS osc 505 sus one $24.26 


Total net profit per lamb...... $ 2.43 

The value of each average lamb 
when the experiment began was $3.15 
and when it closed $7.08. The average 
increase in value, therefore, from the 
126 days of feeding was $3.93. In other 
words the value of the lambs was 
more than doubled during the said 
period of feeding. The total net profit 
of $2.43 per lamb is probably un- 
equalled in the annals of experimental 
feeding in this country, at least for a 
period not extending beyond 126 days. 
And it may be that it will not be 
equalled again. The price of food is 
not likely to be so low again for many 
years. 

The ration was doubtless a very suit- 
able one to secure the end sought. 

The lambs were in uniformly good 
health during the entire experiment. 
They were always ready for their food, 
and at all times during the experiment 
they made good gains. The feeder, Mr. 
Craig, has expressed the opinion that 
he never fed a lot of animals which 
gave a more Satisfactory account of 
themselves at every stage of the feed- 
ing. The result should tend to en- 
courage farmers to grow lambs of a 
good quality and to finish them at 
home. 

University of Minnesota, 


FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 


THOS, SHAW. 








The ninth annual meeting of the 
Hampshiredown Breeders’ Association 
of America will be held in the Palmer 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill, Wednesday, 
November 23, 1898, at 7 o’clock p. m. 
J. I. Gordon, Mercer, Pa., is secretary 
of the association. 

R. M. Wood, son of A. A. Wood, of 
Hickory Grove Stock Farm, has laid 
the foundation of a flock of Rambouil- 
let Merinos by purchases from, John P. 
Ray, of New York. It will be a good 
test of the Rambouillets to put them 
alongside the Hickory Grove Merinos. 

The sheep exhibit at the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Exposition was not up to expec- 
tations, either in numbers or quality, 
although some excellent sheep were 
shown in some of the classes. It was 
too far west evidently for flock-masters 
in the great breeding states fo ship 
their show animals. 

Feeding lambs are selling lower in 
the Chicago market than for months. 
Receipts are larger than expected, and 
buyers have been scared off. The fact 
is, prices had got so high as to make it 
problematical whether or not the pur- 
chaser would get pay for his feed. The 
market now offers a better opportunity 
for investment. 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
SHEEP. 


AMBOUILLET, U. 8S. A.—100 rams and 100 ewes, 
registered, forsale. THomas WYckKorFrr, im: - 
ter and director of breeding, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


Le Sheep and Chester White Swine. 
Either sex, and all ages forsale. Write or 
come and see me. A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 


FSE SALE.—14 choice Oxford-Down Ram 
lambs, registered. Also registered Tamworth 
swine and Red Polled cattle. Farm ‘2 mile from 
city limits. EDWIN O. WOOD, Flint, Mich. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS ¢ chi tree PR ferent 
both sexes, a paie 























Breeding stock registered. 
BEAOH, Green Oak, Mich. 


t Hick G 
STILL IN THE BUSINESS 2%,,#ickory Grove 
American Merino, Delaine and Ram- 
bouillet rams, A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


HROPSHIRE HAL® STOCK FAkM has on hand a few 
cheice imported yearling and two-year-old 
rams. imported ram bs and yearling and two- 
ear-old American bredewes andrams. Personal 
Bspection invited. L.8. Ooncord, Mich 
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Farmers’ Iubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department shuuld 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, ‘Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 
President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 
Vice-President—Mrs. E. L, Lovkwood, Peters- 
dure. 
Sécretary-Treasurer—C. M.. Pierce, Elva. 
Directors—W. H. Howlett, Cansville; C. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Wheian, Vernon; A. L. 
Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, Highland; A. P. 
Green. Baton Rapids. 

















All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva, Mich, 


THE OUTLOOK FAVORABLE. 








There is every indication that the 
coming annual meeting of the State 
Association will be the largest in the 
history of the organization. Clubs 
that have never’ before interested 
themselves in Associational work are 
this year electing delegates to repre- 
sent them. They have evidently been 
careful observers of the good work re- 
sulting from these gatherings, and 
have become convinced that from 
every point of view, financially, so- 
cially and intellectually, the move- 
ment deserves their support. These 
clubs have never been disloyal to the 
State Association. but have heretofore 
been willing to let others do the work. 
To. a certain limit such action was 
just. When the Association was in its 
infancy those clubs far removed 
from the place of meeting were in 
* every way excusable from going to the 
considerable expense of being repre- 
sented and assuming their share of 
the burden. 

Now, however. all this has changed. 
The annual meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation is a great convention, wherein 
the active and personal influence of 
every club in Michigan is needed. It 
will give value received many times 
over to every club represented, even 
though the club be located in the 
furthest corner of the State. It will 
pay financially in the securing of 
lower taxation. It will pay socially 
and intellectually in the opportunities 
afforded to interchange ideas the 
State over upon club work and club 
methods, ‘in the intellectual quickening 
that comes from sharp debate on the 
leading questions of the day, and in 
the new thoughts inspired from the 
magnificent addresses by the leading 
men of the State. 

The clubs thoroughly and unani- 
mously appreciate all this for the first 
time, and the unanimity with which 
they are electing the strongest men 
and women of their numbers to repre- 
sent them portends a most successful 
meeting, 

Those clubs which have not yet 
elected their delegates are again re- 
minded that the date of the annual 
meeting is December 13-15, and the 
place of meeting, Lansing. 





NOTES ON LOCAL CLUB RE- 


PORTS. 





The list of delegates to the State As- 
sociation is already growing long. 


Every club thus far reporting has 
unanimously endorsed the Kimmis 
County Salaries Bill. 


The discussion.of “Housework as a 
Career’’ in the Grass Lake club report 
deserves careful reading. 


“State Grain Inspection” in the Ida 
and Raisinville report brings up a 
most important subject for general 
club consideration. We shall have 
something to say-editorially upon this 
question as the season advances. 


Successful business co-operation 
among farmers, except in a small way, 
is little credited by the Blissfield club. 
In the light of past experience we 
would emphasize the importance of go- 
ing slowly in co-operative endeavors. 


The splendid exhibit of the products 
of the farm, gardens, orchards and 
other educational departments of the 
Agricultural College at the State Fair 
was justly appreciated by the delegate 
from the only club in.Ottawa county, 
the Peach Plains F. M. B. A. 


The Maple River club very properly 
rejoices over the success of its effort 
to secure rural free mail delivery for 
the locality in which it is located. The 
article in last week’s issue by Associa- 
tional President Cook should be read. 


In y-4 Concord club report the 
words, “Farmers should be careful not 
to overreach in legislative demands; let 
us remember that all have rights and 
be reasonable,” -should be memorized 


by every farmers’, club. “and grange 
worker in this State. We wish the 
words might be considered by every 
club and every grange before the time 
of the annual meeting of the respective 
organizations. 





THN UTILITY OF THE STATE AS- 
SOCIATION, 





Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 

Those who have attended meetings 
of the State Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs, and are more or less familiar 
with the aims and work of that body, 
do not need to be informed of its prac- 
ticability, and the vital importance of 
its success along the lines for which it 
was organized and is being conducted. 
It is the aim of the Association to be 
of benefit to the many; not to a fa- 
vored few. The organization can not 
be charged with class legislation un- 
less a determined organized movement 
to remedy existing evils and abuses 
can be termed such; if the latter be a 
fact, then it would have to be ad- 
mitted that there are times when this 
mode of precedure is both admissible 
and right. The Association cannot be 
charged with working in the interests 
of a favored few, unless we cab so 
dub the rural taxpayers of Michigan. 
The course that the State Association 
has pursued in the past, and what has 
been laid out for it in the future, is 
just. irreproachable, and highly com- 
mendable, and something that must 
appeal to the great majority of Michi- 
gan voters, utterly regardless of their 
party affiliations; its highest object is 
to remedy existing evils, regardless 
where the blow may strike, and with 
this in view it can consistently ask the 
moral, if not the active support, of 
every justice loving person, 

We are approaching another annual 
meeting, and the paramount question 
is: Where are we going to stand when 
it is past? It is a foregone conclusion 
that every club in Michigan is in thor- 
ough accord with the principles of the 
State Association, but something is 
necessary even more than this; the 
moral support is essential, but to have 
the greatest amount of weight with 
the given force, it is likewise necessary 
that the active support should be in 
evidence. Is there a club that will 
neglect to give the aid that will tend 
to increase the utility of the coming 
meeting, and likewise increase its 
prospects for success? ; 

In a sense the State Association has 
not accomplished in the past meetings 
all that has been the aim of the pro- 
moters. This has not. been due to any 
inactivity on their part, but to the 
fact that the objects that they have 
had in view have shown more points 
of difficulty than has come within the 
range of their power to successfully 
cope with; yet, while the accomplish- 
ments have not been everything that 
could have been desired, all have been 
exceedingly gratified to know that we 
have been slowly but surely approach- 
ing the goal of success, until at the 
present time the prospects are so ex- 
ceedingly favorable that it lies largely 
with the various clubs and the success 
of the coming meeting to what extent 
we are going to realize our cherished 
aims and add to the prestige and 
utility of the Association of Clubs. The 
officers of the Association, and the 
conductor of this department, have 
labored incessantly since the organiza- 
tion of the clubs, and especially during 
the past two years, for the sole pur- 
pose of pushing this work and bringing 
about these much needed reforms. Let 
their reward be that no club’ will be 
found wanting, and none unnumbered 
among those represented at the State 
Association of Farmers’ Clubs to be 
held in Lansing in December, 

There are at least two important 
measures that are sure to come before 
the coming session of the Legislature; 
in both, the united clubs are more or 
less vitally interested. It is perhaps 
entirely unnecessary to say that these 
two measures have a direct bearing on 
railroad taxation and the county sal- 
aries bill. I believe that as a unit the 
Association stands for these two 
measures. These are reforms that are 
generally admitted to be much needed, 
and which I believe are in harmony 
with the opinions of a vast majority of 
the taxpayers in this State. There 
can be but little question of the justice 
of the two, and it is on this principle 
that they are in favor with the clubs 
throughout Michigan. It is not merely 
a matter of pecuniary advantage to 
the people at large, but in either there 
is a principle at stake that is of far 
more importance, and which will be 
made most tremendously manifest 
during the coming annual meeting, It 





is a fixed principle of the Association 
that no one man or set of men are 
more entitled to privileges than 
any other man or body of men; and in 
this it voices the sentiment of an over- 
whelming majority, if not every club 
in the State. It is this that makes the 
Association practical, and it is one of 
its strongest claims as a utility organ- 
ization for the farmer; it is an organ 
through which the farmer can voice 
his wishes and command respect in the 
legislative halls. It is a plea that it 
advances for the membership, repre- 
sentation and practical support of 
Michigan clubs. 

The principle of the two measures 
cited is not alone the substance of the 
efforts of the Association. It believes 
in purer politics, and what is more to 
the point, that the duties of the vari- 
ous public offices should be performed 
in the manner designed; and that there 
should be no room to question the in- 
tegrity of the performance of any of 
the duties connected with them. It 
holds that these should be above re- 
proach, both in intention and reality, 
and that there should be no oppor- 
tunity for any concern to practice on 
the honest intentions of any person, 
and carry on its fraudulent practices 
under the guise of lawful sanction. We 
have in this one feature a matter 
which will prove most fitting for the 
attention of the various farmers’ 
clubs, and their unquestioned support 
to the Association. 

One of the fixed principles of organ- 
ization of any kind is that it must 
stand united. It must have in mind a 
fixed purpose, and, lastly, the ability 
and power to carry it into effect. The 
State Association of Farmers’ Clubs 
has the former; but it must rely very 
materially upon the 300 clubs through- 
out the State to what extent it is to 
have the latter, and exercise its func- 
tions. The opportunity of the Associa- 
tion is almost unlimited if it can stand 
as a unit and enjoy the support of 
every local club throughout the State; 
it is not enough that you should be 
sympathetic, but place yourself in such 
a position that you will lend support, 
both morally and actively, to further- 
ing the objects of the organization. 

Let us hope that the coming Associa- 
tion meeting shall be all that its pro- 
moters could desire; that there shall 
be left no obstacle that can depreciate 
from unadulterated success; that those 
measures which the farming communi- 
ties believe to be just and right shall 
have recognition; that they shall prove 
by practical tests the practicability -of 
their demands; and that the non-parti- 
san effort of the Associated Farmers’ 
Clubs for equal taxes, purer politics 
and better government is at last being 
felt. 





THE REACTION. 





F. D. WELLS. 

The growth of the Farmers’ Club 
movement since the organization of 
the State Association has been al- 
most phenomenal. Even the most en- 
thusiastic among the delegates at that 
first meeting in February, 1894, would 
not have dared to predict that the 
clubs, few and isolated as they then 
were, would in less than five years be 
numbered by hundreds. and in place of 
being unknown and without influence 
they should become one of the power- 
ful social and political factors of the 
State, with aims and purposes that at- 
tract national attention. Evidently the 
time was ripe fo. the movement. All 
that was needed was something to 
start it in the right direction. and that 
the Association has endeavored to do. 

Considering the number of clubs and 
the rapidity of organization it is not to 
be wondered at that in some places 
the interest is beginning to wane. This 
is no more than should be expected. It 
is doubtful if any social, moral or in- 
tellectual movement of importance 
ever existed which has not at some 
time merited this complaint. “Rome 
was not built in a day,” is a proverb 
as true of clubs as of other things. It 
often happens that this stagnation is 
essential to the welfare of the club. 
When the members have too many 
conflicting ideas regarding what a 
club should be the effect is like that 
on a pool of water when stirred up. It 
must be given time to settle, when the 
foreign substances will go to the bot- 
tom, leaving the pure water at the 
surface. After such an experience the 
club may make a new start and be 
stronger than at first. At any rate, 
the fact that there is a lack of enthusi- 
asm should not be discouraging. It is 
no more than is to be expected oc- 
casionally. 


One serious difficulty "which large 








clubs have to contend with is the ten- 
dency to make the social feature too 
prominent. Too much sociability hin- 
ders and often defeats the club in 
what should be its chief object, its 
work as an educator. Many a club 
which has taken an honest pride in its 
programs has found its literary work 
growing poorer as the membership in- 
creased, till at last its meetings be- 
came little more than social gather- 
ings. The more serious-minded become 
discouraged and stay away; the others 
tire of meetings which are merely for 
pleasure, and the club languishes. But 
this is something which may be ex- 
pected to work its own remedy in 
time, 

But it looks as though the club were 
here to stay. It already has too strong 
a hold on the people to be easily 
dropped, and any reaction is not likely 
to be more than temporary. The club 
has a great work to perform. and it 
will go on increasing in importance 
and influence as it grows older. If one 
doubts the value of the club. let him 
go into a community in which one has 
been running even for a short time and 
see how the members have been in- 
fluenced. Let him learn from them 
how they have been benefited in the 
way of readiness in speech and 
thought and in the new ideas received, 
and he will no longer question the mis- 
sion of the Farmers’ Club. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





WIXOM FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met pursuant to adjournment 
at the home of Bradley Nicholson. A. 
C. Bird of The Michigan Farmer was 
present and rendered substantial aid in 
the discussion of the Association ques- 
tion. The topic was thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and a resolution adopted indors- 
ing the Atkinson bill in relation to the 
taxation of railroads. November meet- 
ing with Mr, and Mrs. Schalhorn. Hon. 
A. N. Kimmis will lead in the discus- 
sion of the Association topic, 

Oakland Co. COR. SEC. 

ECKFCRD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

‘At the October meeting. at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. William Thun- 
der, a fine paper was read by Mrs. Tul- 
lar on “Relation of Parents to the 
School.” Discussion followed, led by 
Mrs. Shipp. One feature of the dis- 
cussion was Free Text Books. This 
was ably treated by Messrs. Reed, 
Mahrle and Frost. Next will be an all 
day meeting at the home of Mr, and 


Mrs. A. Waite. 
Calhoun Co REPORTER. 


COE, CHIPPEWA AND LINCOLN FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 


Mrs. Daniel Childs entertained the 
club October 27. After a general dis- 
cussion of the Kimmis County Salaries 
Bill the following resolution was unan- 
imously adopted: That this club en- 
dorse the measure known as the Kim- 
mis County Salaries Bill. In a discus- 
sion of the prospective price of pota- 
toes it was generally thought that it 
would be better later on. 

Isabella Co. E. H. ESTES, Sec. 
GREENWOOD FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Considering the busy time, a large 
number were present at the meeting 
with S. E. Rider, November 1. ‘‘Whom 
Shali We Send to the Legislatiure 
brought out the unanimous opinion 
that we should send men whose inter- 
ests are identical with the farmers. A 
paper by N. E. Lanning on’ “What 
Has the Farmers’ Club Done for Us?” 
was well received, and all united in 
the. expression that we are pleased 
with the club and its workings. “Do 
Geese or Turkeys Pay Best?’ was an- 
swered by C. Hill, who favored tur- 
keys, since the demand for geese is 
not so general. The-viewing commit- 
tee upon looking over the premises re- 
ported that they gave evidence of the 
good influence of the farmers’ club, 
and that it would be better if every 

one had a visit from it. 

St. Clair Co. S. E. RIDER, Cor. Sec. 

BLISSFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB.” 

A large crowd was present at the 
October meeting at the residence of 
Carleton Ellis. “Co-operation Among 
Farmers” did not seem to call forth 
much enthusiasm, although several 
short speeches were made on the sub- 
ject. It seemed to be the opinion that 
in general it was not practicable. 
“Does the Old Farm Pay?’ Some do 
and some do not. It depends upon the 
farmer. A farm need not grow old if 
properly cared for. “Shall We Sell Our 
Wheat at Present Prices?’ No. It is 
below cost. Hold if possible. “Can 
We Raise Wheat at Less Than a Dol- 
lar a Bushel and Live?’ We _ have 
been compelled to for some time, but 
in so doing have not accumulated any 
surplus nor grown rich, “Has the 
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Club Been of ny Benefit?’ This 
question was answered in the affirma- 
tive by a number of short speeches and 
the unanimous sentiment was that it 
had been a great benefit in every way. 
Next meeting with William Lawson, 
November 9. 
MRS, JOHN LETTER, Cor. Sec. 


Lenawee Ce. 
OAK GROVE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Winnie enter- 
tained the October club with about one 
hundred in attendance. In a paper on 
“The Best Solution of the Railroad 
Taxation Problem,’ Mr. Wrigley said 
he favored government contrel of rail- 
roads and other corporate interests. If 
correct principles ruled in the business 
world it would be impossible for any 
one to accumulate such vast fortunes 
as are now common. High transpor- 
tation rates in order that railroads 
may pay dividends on watered stock 
are handicapping the farmers. These 
matters should be controlled by legis- 
lative enactment. ‘Forestry’ was led 
by E. Wilson in a well prepared pa- 
per. In the discussion it was thought 
better to have fruit bearing trees on a 
farm, for then we would get a return 
for the ground they occupied. Meet 
next with Mr. and Mrs. N. Wilson, 
November 17., 

Shiawassee Co. COR. 

CENTRAL FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Our first meeting after vacation was 
held at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hundey. <A liberal discussion was 
given the Association topic, and.a vote 
of the club was unanimous in favor of 
the passing of the Kimmis County 
Salaries bill. 

Our October meeting was held at the 
residence of G. K. Bolender, with a 
good attendance and a good program. 
Jay Sessions gave a talk on ‘‘System 
and Neatness in Farming.” He said 
there should be a system in the ar- 
rangement of the buildings, fences and 
fields. There should be a lane through 
which any field may be reached. Some 
system of rotation of crops should be. 
followed and the fields arranged ac- 
cordingly. With regard to neatness, 
it pays in the end to keep things 
picked up and in order. Machinery 
left by the roadside makes the owner 
liable for any damage that may result 
from its being the cause of accident. 

Discussion of the subject of “Equal 
Taxation” was opened by D. G. Locke. 
He said it was an injustice for a farm 
4a. be taxed from the center-of the 
highway, while a strip of land adjoin- 
ing owned by a railroad company does 
not come in the assessment roll. Real 
estate belonging to a railroad company 
should be taxed in the locality where it 
is situated, while a tax on the gross 
earnings may cover the personal prop- 
erty. Certainly no favoritism on the 
part of legislators should prevent a 
corporation from bearing its share of 
the burden of taxation. Jay Sessions 
thought the Atkinson bill was all right, 
and that voters should support it by 


SEC. 


casting their ballots so they will count | 


in that direction. 

A paper on “Pastry,” by Mrs. W. M. 
Hundey, showed she was master of the 
subject. She said that in the Orient 
pie has a holy significance, the hollow 
crust representing the manger in which 
Christ was born, and the inside the 
gifts which were brought by the wise 
men from the east. With this view, 
the crust should have the best atten- 
tion of culinary art, and the inside 
should not be stingy. In order to have 
the crust light and flaky, much de- 
pends upon how the ingredients are 
put together. They shpuld be mixed 
perfectly cold and worked with a knife, 
as the heat from the hands warms the 
lard and causes stickiness. An even 
fire should be had in baking and the 
oven watched closely. Our next meet- 
ing will be held with Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Tyler, November 9. 

Ionia Co, D. G, L., Cor, Sec. 

MARION FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The October meeting at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Norton clearly 
demonstrated the fact that with the 
coming of the winter months there is 
a deep revival among the members, 
and that the organization possesses a 
strength peculiarly its own. The farm- 
ers’ clubs are now recognized as pow- 
erful factors in the political and social 
world. 

The talk by Miss Helen Norton on 
the historical and geographical. fea- 
tures of our newly acquired territorial 
possessions was not. only highly in- 
structive, but was so full of good 
things, so entertainingly presented, 
that she was listened to with the clos- 
est attention. Willis Lyon of Howell, 
whose war experiences were exceed- 
ingly dramatic, entertained the club 
with unwritten descriptions of events 
in the Cuban war. “Farm Life’ was 








treated by Mrs, Andrew Wilhelm. Her 


effort showed careful thought and 
was favorably commented upon. The 
most important business feature was 


the endorsement of the Kimmis 
County Salaries Bill. 
Livingston Co. REPORTER. 
PEACH PLAINS F, M. B. A. 

The first meeting of the club for the 
coming winter was held with Mr. and 
Mrs. Cederholm. The secretary had 
been instructed to attend the State 
Fair at Grand Rapids at the expense 
of the club and bring back a report for 
the benefit of the members. He re- 
ported the exhibit much better than 
a year ago. and particularly mentioned 
that of the Agricultural College, of 
fruits and grains, all grown to interest 
and profit the people. He felt proud 
of belonging to a State that was do- 
ing so much in this respect, The Mich- 
igan Farmer had a large tent erected 
for the benefit of its patrons and the 
representative of the club was given a 
cordial welcome and invited to make 
himself at home. The secretary re- 
fused to allow the club to pay his ex- 
penses, feeling that he had been well 
repaid personally for the expense of 
the trip. 

The president had asked the mem- 
bers to bring to this meeting samples 
of crops they had grown this season, 
and the display would have done 
credit to better farming lands than 
Peach Plains; most equal to the State 
Fair, they said. 

Ottawa Co. X. REPORTER. 

GRASS LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr, and Mrs. Jonah Miles delight- 
fully entertained the October club. In 
discussing ‘““Housework as a Career” 
Mrs. Rowe said in part: It is the one 
career open to every woman, The great 
drawback is that people are apt to look 
down on the girl who earns her liveli- 
hood in the kitchen, although she may 
be just as good morally, physically 
and mentally as she who teaches the 
young ideas how to shoot. Yet society 
lauds one and pays little attention to 
the other. Mrs. Cora Denslow says 
that at Muskegon, where she lives, 
they have a training school where 
ladies are taught to do all kinds of 
work, and do it well. It costs only 
$5 a term and is patronized by the 
leading society ladies. Mr. Bradley 
says we send our children to school to 
learn a profession by means of which 
they may obtain a living. Why would 
it not be well to send them to one of 
these cooking schools and have them 
learn proficiency in that art? The 
head of a good cooking establishment 
commands good wages, and he does 
not see why it is any more degrading 
than any other profession, 

Mr. Raymond opened the discussion 
on “The Value of Food and Economy 
in Feeding.” The general idea was 
to not feed very heavily the stock to 
be carried over. He considers corn 
stalks very valuable, a load of good 
ones being worth as much as a load 
of fair hay. Believes wheat straw 
more healthy than oat. To produce a 
good animal you must begin when it 
is very young. Next meeting with 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Barber. 

ADDIE FERGUSON, 

Jackson Co. 

IDA AND RAISINVILLE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs, Geo. Langdon enxter- 
tained the club, October 28, at their 
pleasant and commodious home. The 
Association topic, “The Most Practical 
Solution of the Railroad Taxation 
Problem,” was thoroughly discussed. It 
was shown that our present methods 
work great injustice to taxpayers and 
that while we cannot expect to get 
everything just right at once, we cer- 
tainly should not fail to follow up en- 
ergetically the work already so well 
begun and urge upon our law makers 
these things until equity and fairness 
shall prevail, 

Our local topic, “State Grain In- 
spection’” was taken up by our host, 
who said their grain buying was car- 
ried on by his son and he was not well 
‘posted in its details. He’ read rules 
furnished for inspection and said they 
had to pay 30c per car for inspection, 
and sold almost entirely to mills at 
Toledo. They intend to do an honest, 
straightforward business. The pres- 
ent inspection is done by experienced 
men and is probably better than would 
be done by any politically appointed 
parties. Others thought the most of 
our grain sold at a grade much below 
its quality and that we should have 
elevators big enough to keep the 
grades separate, so that the best grains 
would not be degraded by an oc- 
easional poor lot. Thus the raising of 


Cor. Sec. 


the best grades would be encouraged. 
Our president announced that the 

manufacturer of Wilder’s Adjustable 

Swing Stanchion had offered our or- 





ganization special terms through the 
chairman of our executive committee. 
At the next meeting, with John Ken- 
hedy, our county's experimental acre 
of sugar beets w ‘ill be fully reported. 
Monroe Co. J. W. M.,'Cor, Sec. 
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Piles.—What is the cause of piles in 
hogs? Would soft feed be likely to 
produce them? J E. D., Burl, Mich— 
No, soft feed is not the cause. Consti- 
pation is the cause of many hogs hay- 
ing piles. - 

Bursal swelling.—A young colt has 
wind puff on fore part of stifle joint. 
He is very weak. J. H. E., Cedar 
Springs, Mich—Apply one ounce 
iodide potash, extract witch hazel one 
pint, aleohol four ounces. 

Bog spavin.—Colt three years oid has 
bog spavin. Have blistered it three 
times with no good results. If I have 
it fired will she be stiff always or will 
she get well? J. J., Williamston, Mich. 
—Firing is one of the best known reme- 
dies for either bog or bone spavin. She 
will soon be well if fired. 

Cough.—My sheep are coughing and 
run from nose badly. First noticed 
them sick August last. T. W., Shelby- 
ville, Mich.—Give one teaspoonful of 
the following mixture in feed twice a 
day: Powdered nitrate potash, pow- 
dered sulphate iron and ground ginger 
equal parts, 

Thrush—Sitfast.—Two mares have 
thrush. They are not lame. One has 
a bunch on shoulder caused by collar. 
When I work her hard her shoulder 
gets sore. H. I, G., Corunna, Mich.— 
Apply calomel to frog of foot twice a 
day. The bunch on shoulder should 
be cut out, the edges of the skin 
brought together and after it heals she 
will remain -well, 

Cow gives bloody milk.—Cow calved 
21st of October; milked her up to 
within ten days of dropping her ealf. 
She gives a small quantity of milk 
and it is mixed with blood. J. Z., 
Marengo, Mich.—Your cow has injured 
her udder; give her plenty of bedding. 
Keep her bowels open and use a milk- 
ing tube. If her udder is inflamed ap- 
ply extract witch hazel three times a 
day. 

Nasal catarrh.—My fat sheep have 
snuffies and discharge from _ nose. 
Trouble is of several months standing. 

W., West Campbell, Mich.—You 
should slightly charge the air with the 
fumes of burning sulphur. Five 
glauber salts to open bowels and pow- 
dered nitrate of potash in feed. If 
they suffer from much debility give 
tonics of gentian or quinine and in the 
severe cases an injection of sulphate 
zine one-half dram, glycerine one 
ounce, tepid water one quart, should 
be made to nostrils once a day for 
three days. : 

Parasitic bowel disease —My hogs 
set dumpy and refuse their feed; be- 
come very much excited, reel when 
they walk and partially lose use of 
hind quarters. Bowels constipated 
and some have sore eyes. Those that 
have recovered were sick 14 days. I 
have lost eight head. T. J. O. F., Con- 
eord, Mich.—Your hogs do not show 
many symptoms of cholera. Give 
them glauber salts to open bowels and 
equal parts ground gentian, sulphate 
iron, nitrate potash and charcoal, one 
tablespoonful to each hog twice a day. 
Clean their pens and burn the litter 
and droppings of sick hogs; use zeno- 
leum as a disinfectant. ° 


Parasitic Disease—Sprain.—1, My 
turkeys look healthy and eat quite 
well, When taken sick they stagger, 
which seldom. lasts longer than 24 
hours. It does not act like cholera. 
Their heads do not turn black. 2. 
Horse went. lame last spring and 
bunch came on shoulder; is still quite 
lame. H. H. L., Francisco, Mich.—1. 
You should make an examination of 
one after death and report. I think 
they die from parasitic disease of head 
and upper air passage.. Give them five 
drops of zenoleum and water three 
times a day and dip their heads in a 


-solution of one part zenoleum to fifty 


parts water. It will do no harm to 
feed # little powdered sulphate of iron 
once-a day. 2. Apply caustic balsam 
to shoulder once every ten days until 
he recovers, 


DR H S SMITH V, Albion, Mich.,the Profes- 
je Ee Ue , 


*'y sional Spayer of Michi- 
gan. We spay mares, cows, sows and bitches. 
Write for prices and testimonials. 

na gy village of West 


MY 500- ACRE FARM Branch, Ogemaw Co., on 


Michigan Central road. Stocked with sheep and 

cattle. Spring brooks on every 40 acres. Excel- 

lent wheat corn, and grass land. 1,000 apple and 

pear trees, Large outbuildings. le 
warpry Savcinaw 


IRON ROOFING 


Brand New $I.50 per Square 


Entire product of a mill. Will close out at above price. 


CENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND MATERIAL from Sheriifs’, Re- 
ceivers’, Assignees’, Manufacturers’ and Trustees’ Sales. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


LARGEST MAIL ORDER West — & Iron Sts,, 
DEPOT IN THE WORLD. CHICAGO, 
Purchasers of Worlds’ Fair Bldgs.; Chicago Post ome Bldg. 


Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for the 




















Home, Farm & Field.---Our Prices are One-Half of Others. 









Designs 


and the largest assortment of }|¥ 
Spoons, Forks, etc, can be se- /f 
lected in this ‘reliable brand. Ky 
Equal in design and finish to /f 
sterling silver, at one-fourth to 
one-eighth the cost. Remem- /# 
YA ber ‘*1847"' the “Silver Plate |} 
That Wears,” the standard 
Na of quality for 50 years. 
Made only b; 
cS) MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co. 
> ‘ Meriden, Conn, 
Sold by leading dealers every where. 


i Yen Q Send for Catalogue J. \ 


NEXT TO A STOVE 


As a Necessity in the Kitchen comes a 




















Saves one- 
third more 
See than if 





=a eo 
yyeceTnsLe ; 


It not only prepares the food in a much 
better condition, saving all naturai juices 
and flavors, but leaves more time for other 
work, as after being filled it requires no atten- 
tion for an hour or more and there is abso- 
lutely no danger of food being burned. 

An entire meal can be cooked over one 
burner at the same time, saving both space 
and fuel; doing away with extra utensils and 
there will be no steam, odors or mingling of 
flavors. It will prepare any kind of food 
except to fry steak or bake bread. Furnished 
in two sizes. 

No. 6 has four compartments, holds six 
gallons and stands 17 inches high, With 
MICHIGAN FARMER one year $4. 

No. 7 has four compartments, holds 9% gal- 
lons and stands 19inches high. With Micui- 
GAN FARMER one year $5. 

Each Cooker has one pail for cooking méat, 
ete., and one pan and a cook book with over 
100 recipes and directions which are sent free. 





Address THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE JAPANESE PLUM. 





Our treatment of these trees is still 
more a matter of theory than of actual 
skill drawn from experience. Many 
illusions concerning the trees have 
been dispelled in recent years by ac- 
tual experience. But certainly, in spite 
of all the drawbacks, the trees are 
well worth all: the praise bestowed 
upon them. It might be said with con- 
siderable truth that we didn’t know 
much about plums until the Japanese 
taught us. 

It is a matter of practice now tha* 
the trees require some dierent treat- 
ment from our ordinary American va- 
rieties. One item in particular relates 
to the pruning. If one neglects this 
among his Japanese plum trees he will 
fail to get the best results from them 
A shoot will often run up from five tu 
seven feet in one season. This needs 
to be cut back fully one-half. If not 
thus pruned the trees soon lose their 
symmetry and highest productive pow- 
ers. The best advice to be given for 


pruning the trees is that of an old hor-: 


ticulturist, which, summed up tersely, 
is: Prune the trees to perfect symmet- 
rical form, and employ the knife or 
shears freely to that end. 

The Japanese plum trees need 
watching as well as our native kind. 
They are not proof against either the 
black wart or the curculio; but they 
are not very susceptible to either. A 
little watching and application of the 
right remedies in time will keep them 
comparatively free from either enemy. 

Finally these plum trees are very re- 
sponsive to good treatment. They like 
to have rich soil that is given liberal 
tillage. All plant food that is plowed 
under will be appreciated by the trees. 
As for the best fertilizer, I have found 
pulverized bone and unleached wood 
ashes the best. Three parts of ashes to 
one part of bone will prove about 
right. Spread this over the soil and 
work it thorotghly into it. This has 
been found to be the best for our na- 
tive plum trees for years, and it is an 
old-fashioned fertilizer, but I see no 
reason why it should be changed for 


the Japanese plum trees. 
New York. S. W. CHAMBERS. 


ORCHARD CULTIVATION, 








A bulletin issued from the Illinois 
Experiment station at Urbana, by 
Prof. T. J. Burrill, discusses this sub- 
ject very thoroughly, and gives the 
results of a series of experiments car- 
ried on for a number of years to as- 
certain the effects of cultivatién upon 
the trees in orchards, the yield of fruit, 
etc. We give the most interesting 
parts of the bulletin below: 

Throughout large sections of Lilinois 
may be found the rotting remnants of 
once extensive orchards, representing 
large original expenditures of both la- 
bor and money. The frequency with 
which such localties are met would 
almost seem to justify the statement. 
usually heard in the neighborhood 
where such “worn out” orchards are 
found, that the soil is not fitted for the 
growing of fruit. On the other hand, 
the enormous apple and other fruit 
production in other parts of the State. 
and frequently in localities not far 
distant from’ those first mentioned, 
makes it evident that the reason so 
often assigned cannot be the correct 
one. 

On examination and inquiry it will 
be found to be almost invariably the 
case that the true reason for the fail- 
ure or dying out of an orchard is the 
lack of sufficient, or the entire absence 
of, proper cultivation and care. While 
the Illinois agriculturist has been de- 
voting his time and attention to the 
care of his field and garden crops, it is 
too often the case that his orchard has 
‘been left to care for itself, with the 
above mentioned result. 

The commonest cause of failure of 
orchards in Illinois may be traced to 
the ill effects of summer drouth. 
though perhaps it is more commonly 
referred to freezing.in winter. The 
connection really existing between 
these two destructive agencies has no 
been often recognized. The fact that 
certain varieties of apples, usually ac- 
counted hardy even to our most north- 
ern limits and in exposed situations. 
sometimes fail after a winter not noted 
for severity has at different times at- 
tracted attention, but the significance 
of such failure does not seem to have 
been duly appreciated. On consulting 





the records it is found that orchard 
injuries and exceptionally severe win- 
ters do not coincide. It often happens 
that apple trees come through in good 
endition during what appears to be 
the hardest winter trials, while they 
sometimes perish, or at least evidently 
suffer, during much less rigorous sea- 
sons. The autumnal condition of the 
trees clearly has to do with the results, 
and this again depends upon the de- 
velopment of the growing season. One 
of the worst things that can happen to 
trees is the failure of a sufficient sup- 
ply of soil moisture, when, during mid- 
summer, the leaves are normally send- 
ing into the air surprisingly large 
quantities of water obtained solely 
through the roots. A continuous and 
sufficient supply of water is essential 
for all the vital processes of vegeta- 
tion. Apple trees severely suffer when 
not so supplied. They may live under 
otherwise favorable conditions, but 
they can neither properly mature a 
crop nor prepare for one the succeed- 
ing year without sufficient moisture. 

More especially and aside from its 
direct baneful effects, injury is likely to 
follow a summer drought in a well- 
known way. A scant supply of water 
tends to check growth, to ripen that 
already gained, and then to terminate 
in effect the season’s period of develop- 
ment. The tree so untimely maturing 
its season’s growth is somewhat in the 
condition it should be at the close of 
the year. Subsequent spring-like in- 
fluences cause a second development 
of activity, and more or less resump- 
tion of growth late in the year. The 
tree now goes into winter in poor con- 
dition to withstand even the ordinary 
vicissitudes of the season. It suffers 
not so much because of severe climati¢ 
influences as because of its own ab- 
normal, if not enfeebled, condition. It 
is therefore of the utmost importance 
to care properly for the orchard in the 
summer, if we wish to avoid disaster 
in the winter. There is no way usual- 
ly practicable by which the soil can 
be kept continuously moist through the 
summer except by preventing the evap- 
oration of water from its surface by a 
dust mulch. To make anu keep this 
dust mulch, frequent shallow cultiva- 
tion must be practiced. The principal 
object of this bulletin is to show the 
value of such cultivation in orchards 
by reporting results of experiments 
described herein and to show the meth- 
ods by which the work has been done. 

In 1887-8 a series of experiments in 

orchard cultivation and management 
was begun at this station. During the 
first two or three years the work was 
not very systematic, but the getieral 
results showed that the effect of the 
cultivation was to conserve the soil 
moisture. In 1890 a jortion of ground 
was set aside for the further and more 
systematic development of this experi- 
ment. Six rows of trees were planted 
in this subdivision of the orchard— 
three of Ben Davis and three of 
Grimes’ Golden. This new plantation 
was then divided into five plats. The 
first of these was cultivated clean, the 
second cropped with oats, the third 
with corn, the fourth with clover. 
while the fifth and last was seeded 
with blue grass. 
- The marked inferiority of the trees 
from the oats and grass plats, particu- 
larly the latter, may be seen at a 
glance; while the superiority of the 
one from the clean cultivation plat, as 
regards vigorous and healthy appear- 
ance and wealth of foliage, is almost 
as equally apparent. The character of 
foliage and marked difference in diam- 
eter of trunk, especially between the 
trees from the clean cultivation and 
corn plats and that grown in blue 
grass, is apparent. 

It is noted that the trunks of the 
trees in the corn plat average about 
the same or slightly larger than those 
in the clean cultivation plat. From 
this, if all the circumstances of the 
case were not taken into consideration. 
the erroneous conclusion might be 
drawn that cropping the orchard with 
corn was beneficial to the trees. Tie 
trees were planted only fifteen feet 
apart each way, and after the first 
two or three years the intervening 
spaces were so shaded that the corn 
attained a growth of something less 
than one-half the normal size. The 
result would undoubtedly have been 
different had the trees been set far- 
ther apart, and the corn anowed op- 
portunity to attain its full growth and 
development during the latter years 
of the experiment; and it has been 
shown by experiments elsewhere that 
the cropping of mature orchards where 
the trees are set wide apart, with corn, 
has a deleterious effect on the trees. 





WORTHLESS BORDEAUX MIX- 
TURE. 





It is no uncommon thing to hear 
complaints of the ineffectiveness of 
Bordeaux mixture, even from men that 
know how to prepare and apply it 
properly. The more observing have 
noticed that the liquid after standing 
for a while becomes more or less clear 
from the settling of a powdery sub- 
stance to the bottom of the vessel, and 
that plants sprayed with this mixture 
do not seem to be benefited. Spraying 
is often put off until disease has ob- 
tained too great a start to be checked. 
But that is another case. It may De 
avoided by spraying at the proper sea- 
son with fresh fungicide. 

The clearing of the Bordeaux mix- 
ture and the appearance of the powder 
at the bottom is the result of age. The 
combination of lime and copper is at 
first very fine, but is heavier than the 
water in which it is suspended. By 
and by the particles come together in 
little flakes which, beimg too large to 
be held in suspension, sink to the bot- 
tom. The older the mixture the poorer 
it gets. This was proved by experi- 
ment. Some old and some _ freshly 
mixed Bordeaux mixture were applied 
to alternate plots of potatoes. Some 
other plots were also left unsprayed. 
When examined for disease a distinct 
gradation was plainly to be seen, The 
plants sprayed with fresh mixture 
were free from disease; those wn- 
sprayed were badly affected aud those 
with old fungicide showed that the 
end that was sprayed first was free 
from disease, but the other end was 
as badly affected as the unsprayed 
plots. This was because the active 
part of the old fungicide had settled to 
the bottom of the sprayer and had 
been used first. The last of the mixture 
was consequently little more than 
clear water, and therefore worthless. 

It was then apparent that Bordeaux 
mixture to be effective must be mixed 
shortly before being applied, and that 
as it is ineffective when kept for even 
a few weeks, nothing is gained by the 
supposed economy of keeping it from 
one season to another, as is sometimes 
done by orchardists. 


Ohio University. F. M, WEBSTER. 





THE TRIUMPH PEACH. 





Frank J. Fox, a peach-grower in Al- 
legan county, gives his opinion of the 
new early freestone peach, the Tri- 
umph, in the Fennville Herald. Here 
is what he says about it: 

Together with all other fruit grow- 
ers, I have felt the need of an early 
ripening freestone peach, and I have 
been anxiously watching for its intro- 
duction. Three years ago I heard of 
the Triumph, and summer before last 
I had an opportunity of seeing it in all 
the stages of bearing, from flower to 
fruit, in my neighbor’s orchard. I de- 
cided it was just what was needed, ‘So 
last spring I put out one hundred Tri- 
umphs and the results more than jus- 
tified my highest expectations, My 
trees were set in the spring of 1897 
and pruned to a single stalk; they 
made a fine growth and were the ad- 
miration of the many visitors who 
came to see them, on account of their 
strong growth, heavy foliage and 
sturdy appearance. Neighbor Bland- 
ing’s Triumphs bore the second year 
and that was considered surprising, 
but mine did even better, for they 
fruited, to a limited extent of course, 
the first year and carried the fruit to 
maturity. The beautiful appearance 
of my trees and the fact of their 
bearing brought fruit men from far 
and near to see them, and all were 
surprised and pleased with their large 
size and fine appearance. 

From observation and experience I 
can say that the Triumph has proven 
to be all that was claimed for it. It is 
a large, yellow-flesh, freestone peach 
and ripens with the Alexander; its 
flavor is fine, none better in my ‘ac- 
quaintance, and my orchard of 2,000 
trees contains all the standard varie- 
ties, and the pit is very small. 

I left the fruit om the trees until 
fully ripened and observed what I 
consider two most valuable points, and 
they are that it is remarkably free 
from rot, and hangs to the tree most 
tenaciously. These qualities were 
given a thorough test by the long wet 
spell of last summer. I consider the 
“Triumph” a most valuable variety, 
rightly named, and it should keep the 
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name of Husted, igs originator, green 
in the memory of all fruit growers, 

I have no fruit trees for sale and am 
not in any way interested in the mat- 
ter other than to give an honest, im- 
partial statement of my experience 
with this most remarkable and valu- 
able peach, which I believe will be a 
lasting and invaluable benefit to fruit 
growers. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES, 








California’s prune crop this season 
is estimated at 84,000 tons, grown on 
orchards covering 45,000 acres of 
ground. Fully 10,000 more acres wiii 
come in bearing next season, when the 
crop is expected to reach 100,000 tons. 

The 41st annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri State Horticultural Society is to 
be held at Columbia, on December 4. 
7 and 8. The secretary of the society 
is L. A. Goodman, Westport, Mo., who 
will furnish full particulars on appli- 
cation. 

Y. S. Woodward, writing in the Ru- 
ral New-Yorker, says that in his own 
large experience, and in his observa- 
tion elsewhere, if orchards are heavily 
stocked with hogs or sheep it is better 
than to keep them in cultivation. He 
adds: “Some of our orchards are and 
have been in grass so long that I can’t 
remember when they were plowed the 
last time, and some are constantly cul- 
tivated. One year with another, we 
get the most and best fruit on the un- 
cultivated orchards. That is emphat- 
ically the case this year. 

At a recent meeting of a farmers’ in- 
stitute in Illinois it was decided that 
the best winter care of apples consists 
in first gathering the fruit carefully, 
sorting and packing stem down in 
ordinary soap or shoe boxes. "The lids 
should be fastened on the boxes, and 
they should then be placed in the cel- 
lar slightly raised from the ground, in 
order that the air should circulate free- 
ly beneath. Care should be taken to 
keep the windows closed on damp, 
rainy days. The cellar should be ven- 
tilated when the air is colder outside 
than within. The boxes should not be 
moved about or turned over. 











a Thoroughly 
y} healthy girl- 
jy oh means 
happy wife- 
hood and ca- 
pable motherhood. A 
new fangled prudery 
prevents many girls from 
learning things that they 
ought to know before they 
assume the duties of mat- 
rimony and maternity. 
Athletics alone will not 
make a young woman thor- 
oughly healthy. The wise 
counsels of a good mother 
or some older woman are 
indispensable. 

_ The best and noblest mis- 
‘sion of a woman is to bear 
and rear healthy, intelligent children. In 
order to do this, she must be healthy and 
strong in a womanly way. Both the intel- 
lectual and physical future of her children 
depend largely upon the mother. Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the best 
of all medicines for maids, wives and moth- 
ers, It is intended to do but one thing and 
does that one thing thoroughly. It acts 
directly on the delicate and important or- 

ns concerned in wifehood and mother- 

ood and makes them strong, healthy, 
virile, vigorous and elastic. Taken dur- 
ing the time of preparation, it banishes the 
trials and dangers of maternity. It insures 
the well being of the mother and the robust 
health of the child. It is the greatest of 
nerve tonics and nerve builders. Thou- 
sands of women have told the story of its 
marvelous accomplishments. Good medi- 
cine dealers*sell it and will riot advise a 
substitute in place of it. 

In @ letter to Dr. Pierce, Mr. C. A. McDonald, 
of No, 123 N. Chestnut Street, Los Angeles, Cal., 
= “At Junction City I became acquainted 

th W. C, Lee, M. D., an old practitioner. He 
said he was a college chum of yours, but that you 
went to Europe to the best hospitals, while he 
commenced practice ; that for thirty years you 
were considered one of the leading physicians 
in New York State, and he considereil ‘our rem- 
edies better than all others, and prescribed them 
daily in his practice. On the strength of this 
commendation I tried your ‘Favorite Prescrip- 
tion’ and the ‘ Pellets.’” The ‘ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion’ has acted like magic in cases of irregular 
and painful monthly periods, a few doses only 

ng necessary to restore the natural function. 
The ‘Pellets’ have proven an infallible cure for 
sick and bilious headache.” : 

In ‘paper covers, 21 one-cent stamps; cloth 
binding, ten cents extra. Dr. Pierce’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Conducted by J. H. Brown. Every reader of 
The Michigan Farmer, who is interested !n 
dairy matters, is earnestly invited to frequently 
contribute to this department. Send all dairy 
correspondence to Battle Creek, Mich. 


THB EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 











HAS A NOTIONAL COW. 

“Have a cow that is somewhat irreg- 
ular in her flow of milk. Sometimes at 
night she will give an unusual amount 
of milk and then the morning follow- 
ing will give scarcely any. 

“She may do this for a few times, 
and then go normal again. She don’t 
begin by holding up and then giving, 
but by giving and then holding up. If 
it was holding up first, I might under- 
stand it. What can I do for her?” 

We had a cow two years ago that 
got into the same notion. Various 
plans, remedies, receipts, etc., were 
tried, but really availed nothing. At 
the end of our experimenting we 
fatted and sold the animal for beef. 

If your cow still continues this no- 
tional performance, it is probably a 
condition that will prevail more or 
less during her next period of lacta- 
tion. So that, unless she is a very val- 
uable animal in point of breeding, and 
you wish to secure more of her prog- 
eny, we should advise preparing her for 
the butcher’s block. i 
BUTTER FRCM SHALLOW PAN—WATER 

TEMPERATURE IN CREAMER. 

“Is it true that longer keeping butter 
can be made by the shallow setting 
method than by deep setting? 

“Can a creamer be profitably used 
without ice, or a constant change 6f* 
well water in cool weather, that is, in 
fall or winter? 

“What temperature would be the 
highest that deep setting would be 
more profitable than the pan? 

“By answering the same you _ will 
confer a favor on several of my neigh- 


bors and myself. All read The 
Farmer. 
Oakland Co., Mich. ED. COOK. 


All of the above queries are from 
friend Cook. It has been shown in nu- 
merous instances that butter made 
from the shallow open, pan has been 
kept for some time, but we know that 
butter made from separator cream will 
keep just as well. , 

Butter is not now usually made for 
preserving longer than is necessary, 
and creamery butter usually goes into 
immediate consumption. Consequently 
not so much salt is used. When kept 
in cold storage, as all butter should be, 
the creamery butter will usually score 
higher in flavor at the end of six 
months than the average packages 
made up from open pan cream. 

There are instances where certain 
buttermakers make a superior’ article 
in spite of almost any conceivable im- 
pediment. But these same buttermak- 
ers would make an even higher grade 
of butter if allowed superior environ- 
ments and apparatus. 

A creamer may be used without ice 
to good advantage, provided the water 
is cold and frequently changed and 
the lowest possible temperaiure se 
cured just before putting in the cans 
of warm milk fresh from the cows, 

If you can secure fresh water from 
your well at a temperature of 50 de 
grees, or less, good results may be ob- 
tained. At any rate this is far better 
than the plan of raising cream from 
Shallow open pans. Above all, do not 
drop the deep setting system when cold 
weather comes on, but keep it up dur- 
ing the whole winter. 

TUBERCULOSIS IN DAIRY CATTLE. 

We read a great deal about tubercu- 
losis in cattle. Will you give a descrip- 
tion, in The Farmer, of the disease, 
symptoms, its effect upon the milk, 
ete. 

“In what part of the State or United 
States is it most frequently found? 

“Is is always necessary to slaughter 
a whole herd of cattle when one is 
found to be affected with it, or is ita 
disease that spreads rapidly? 

Would it be dangerous to use the 
flesh or milk of ananimal affected with 
this disease? 

“It seems as if owners of cattle 
ought to know more about their dis- 
eases, especially such diseases as this 
one. 

Wayne Co., Mich. M. A. 

A description of this disease, its 
symptoms, treatment, etec., has been 
given in TheFarmerfrom time to time, 
especially in the Live Stock department. 
The disease is somewhat similar to 
quick consumption in the human fam- 
ily. However the lungs are not the 
only seat of the disease, but it affects 





the whole system. The heart, liver, 
mesenteric and portal glands, lower in- 
testines, in fact, the bones and skin 
are occasionally found affected. 

When the disease attacks the udder 
the milk, of course, is inoculated with 
the germs of the disease. Fortunately 
the uturus and udder are usually the 
last organs to be affected, consequent- 
ly the progeny from dams in cue early 
stages of the disease may be grown to 
maturity, with proper environments, 
with no trace of the disease in their 
systems. 

WHERE THE DISEASE IS FOUND. 

This terrible disease is more preva- 
lent in the herds closely confined in the 
stables and yards in the suburbs of our 
larger cities. It attacks dairy herds 
more than any other class of cattle. 

Granted that the germs of tubercu- 
losis are present in a herd of cattle. 
Those individuals that are closely sta- 
bled, highly fed and having a minimum 
amount of sunlight and fresh air, be- 
come inoculated with the disease 
germs and have not the necessarily 
strong constitution that will enable 
them to throw off this deadly matter. 
But a strong, vigorous animal, enjoy- 
ing rational environment and treat- 
ment, and not predisposed to the dis- 
ease, will seldom succumb. 

No part of the State, or section of the 
country, in the general acceptation of 
the term, is more apt to have an out- 
break than any other section or neigh- 
borhood, aside from the surroundings 
mentioned above. 

ONLY DISEASED ANIMALS ARE SLAUGH- 
TERED. 

Only the diseased animals in any 
herd are even slaughtered by the 
Michigan Commission. Sometimes the 
disease spreads rapidly after entering 
a herd, and sometimes it does not. 

We most certainly would never use 
the milk or meat of a tuberculous ani- 
mal, if we knew it. And not a single 
reader of The Farmerwould care to try 
the experiment, very long, after seeing 
a post mortem of a diseased cow or 
steer. 

The tuberculin test has proved prac- 
tically infallible in the hands of our 
State Live Stock.Sanitary Commission, 
every post mortem confirming the reac- 
tion of the test. In time, all owners of 
dairy cattle will apply this test annu- 
ally to their herds, and either destroy 
or quarantine diseased animals. It is 
only in this way that the dread dis- 
ease may not only be eliminated but 
kept out almost entirely from the herds 
of the State. 





THE CREAMERY COURSE. 





The man who would successfully 
manage a creamery in the State of 
Michigan must be many sided in his 
ability and well trained in his busi- 
ness. If he doesn’t understand how 
to run a separator to take all of the 
fat out of the milk and make the ma- 
chine last a good many years; if he 
does not understand how to handle 
the cream, how to ripen it, how to 
preserve all the good flavors which it 
originally possesses and how to add 
new ones by the use of the proper 
starter; if he cannot so manage ‘the 
churn as to make the buttermilk in- 
nocent of butter, the returns from the 
product sold will be too small to war- 
rant the continuance of the factory. 
If he knows not how to handle the 
Babcock test with absolute accuracy, 
if he has_not a complete yet simple 
method of keeping books he will be 
charged with dishonesty and justly 
lose his place. If he does not under- 
stand the principles of stock feeding, 
if he cannot intelligently discuss with 
the patron the selection of cows and 
methods of feeding as well as the aera- 
tion and proper care of the milk be- 
fore delivery to the factory, he comes 
far short of his opportunities. 

A creamery manager must there- 
fore be well trained in many lines 
and must be able to give the true 
reasons for the manifold operations 
he performs. It is the mission of the 
Creamery Course to be given at M. A. 
C., beginning January 2, 1899, and 
continuing six weeks, to combine the 
manual training derived from daily 
work at the separator, cream vat and 
churn, and in the mechanical labora- 
tory with boiler and engine, shafting 
and belt, with the scientific instruc- 
tion received in the class rooms and 
sboratories of the departments of 
chemistry and bacteriology. Training 
is also given in the care and selection 
of the dairy herd, in judging butter 
and in factory bookkeeping, as well as 
in the care of boilers, pipe fitting and 
other items of creamery mechanics. 

The course is valuable alike to begin- 
ners and experienced makers, as the 





many letters from the class of last 
year testify. The work is intensely 
practical and appeals to all young 
buttermakers who appreciate the fact 
that in the close competition of the 
future it will be the trained man that 
will surely succeed. Nearly every 
man of the preceding classes who had 
had experience in creamery work be- 
fere coming here now has a good place 
in a creamery. 





REGARDING TUBERCULOSIS. 





In connection with the questions 
asked by two correspondents recently 
regarding the State Commission, of 
which the editor is a member, we ap- 
pend what W. C. Rockwood, of Gen- 
esee Co., has to say in a recent issue 
of Hoard’s Dairyman: 

A very important work is being done 
in Mithigan by the Live Stock Sani- 
tary Commission. This commission, at 
the present -time, is composed of three 
persons: H. H. Hinds, of Stanton; J. 
J. Woodman, of Paw Paw, and J. H. 
Brown, of Battle Creek, besides State 
Veterinarian Dr. G, W. Dunphy, of 
Quincy. The law requires the commis- 
sioners to be practical agriculturists. 
Similar laws in regard to sanitary 
work among live stock are in force in 
other states, so it will be unnecessary 
to particularize. 

The commission has been called to 
various points in the State, during the 
last year, to examine herds suspected 
of being tuberculous. The disease 
seems to be spreading, although no 
alarm need be felt in ordinary herds. 
Where most frequently detected it is 
among highly kept herds which have 
been forced and kept closely housed. 
The popular supposition that Jerseys 
are more liable to contract the disease 
than other breeds, is entirely without 
foundation, circumstances being equal. 

The only reason for the truth of the 
statement is that Jerseys have some- 
times been so kept and fed, with little 
exercise and fresh air allowed them. 
tiven the same sanitary conditions 
they are no more liable to tuberculous 
attacks than any other cattle. 

There is no use denying the fact 
that there is tuberculosis abroad in the 
land. Where herds have been sus- 
pected, and a test made, as high as 
forty per cent of the animals have been 
found to be affected. The commission 
have, at present, one case where the 
milk from a certain cow made sick 
those who drank it. It is folly to at- 
tempt to hide such cases, and the com- 
missioners believe it to the advantage 
of every dairyman to assist in stamp- 
ing out the disease by exposing any 
cases which may come to their knowl- 
edge. The time is surely coming when 
every dairyman will be required to 
have his cows tested for this disease. 
Herein lies the only perfect safety, 
since its advances are so obscure and 
insidious, it gains good headway be- 
fore being suspected. The law makes 
it the duty of ‘any person who discov- 
ers, suspects or has reason to believe 
that any domestic animal belonging to 
him, or in his charge, or that may come 
under his observation, belonging to 
other parties, is affected with any dis- 
ease, whether it be a contagious or 
infectious disease, to immediately re- 
port such fact, belief or suspicion to 
the Live Stock Sanitary Commission, 
or a member thereof, or to the local 
board of health, or some member there- 
of.” ; 
The law further says, that whenever 
the commission shall direct the killing 
of any domestic animal or animals, it 
shall be the duty of the commissioners 
to appraise the animal or animals con- 
demned, and when such has been killed 
a certificate is issued to the owner stat- 
ing the amount to which he is, in their 
judgment, entitled. This report, or cer- 
tificate, is forwarded to the governor of 
the State, and if approved by him is 
presented to the auditor-general, who 
shall draw his warrant on the state 
treasurer for the amount therein 
stated, payable out of any money in 
the treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated. The proviso connected with 
this act is, that the animal or animals 





so slaughtered were not brought into 
the state in a diseased condition, or 
from a state, or territory where such 
disease exists. Nor can claimant col- 
lect pay for any animal so destroyed, 
if he knew the animal was diseased 
when it came into his possession. 

Very little concerning this law is ~ 
known by farmers generally. It is per- 
fectly natural to want te keep the gen- 
eral public from a knowledge that con- 
tagious disease exists among one’s own 
stock, yet the only way to do is the 
right one—and learning the truth con- 
cerning suspicious cases is the right 
thing to do. It is bound to come = 
in the end anyway. 

Anyone buying breeding stock now- 
a-days is perfectly justified in demand- 
ing a tuberculin test, and many relia- 
ble herds are so tested, tests being 
furnished to all purchasers. There is 
no doubt that many herds have been 
infected with tuberculosis by means of 
ahimals purchased from infected herds. 

So far, science has given us no pos- 
itive cure for tuberculosis in either ani- 
mal or human life. Consumption con- 
tinues to carry off its victims: In our 
state, statistics show that it causes 
more deaths than any other disease, 
and this by a large majority. How 
many of these cases are due to infec- 
tion from the use of milk from tuber- 
culous cows there is no means of as- 
certaining. It is a matter for serious 
consideration. 
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The first killing frost experienced at 
New Buffalo, this state, occurred on 
the night of November 6. Vegetable: 
kept ripening until that date. It has 
been a fine fall for farmers. 


A bill appropriating- $50,000 a year 
for four years, to pay a bounty of $1 
per ton for sugar beets harvested in 
the ‘state for the purpose of. being 
manufactured into sugar, has passed 
the Oregon house of representatives 
Pretty strong opposition’ was devel- 
oped, owing: to the belief that sugar 
will soon bécome so cheap as to ren- 
der the beet sugar industry..unprofit- 
able. 








The reports received regarding the 
outcome of Russia’s grain crops have 
been of the most conflicting character 
It has been generally accepted. thai 
they were much below an average 
and that eastern Europe would not be 
able to draw much of its required sup- 
plies from that country. The Russian 
minister of agriculture has just issued 
his annual report of the grain crops 
and the figures it contains are certain 
ly very surprising. The crops this sea- 
son, aS compared with those of 1897 


are as follows: 
~ 1898. 1897. 
Quarters. Quarters 


Wheat, winter .; 17.164.000 11,314,000 








Wheat, spring 33,423 000  24.355.0.0 
CL. shsesandeste 5,184.000 6,044,000 
Oats 73 540.000. 62,499,000 
Rye >... --« 86,982,000 . . 72-741,000 
BOOS ~ isc ndickisicecen 38,795,000 27,567,000 


If the above figures are approximate- 
ly correct, then the wholé situation in 
the - bread-stuffs market is changed. 
and-opinions as to the future prospects 


of. our-grain crops must .be revised. 
A quarter is equal to eight bushels of 
wheat, ahd the amount of each crop 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 





We look for Congress to take up the 
question of whether or not the United 
States shall build and control a canal 
across the isthmus, at an early day. 
There js a large public sentiment in 
favor of this canal, but it is divided as 
to the best policy for the government 
to pursue in its accomplishment. There 
is a bill now before the Senate, intro- 
duced by Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, 
which provides for the government 
zuaranteeing the bonds of the Mari- 
time Canal Co., which has secured 
valuable concessions from the Nica- 
vaguan government, and has done con- 
siderable work on the enterprise. This 
vould place the government in the 
same position with the canal as it once 
vas with the Union Pacific Railway. 
ind most people would decidedly object 
o such action. Most of those who 
‘avor the prosecution of the enterprise 
vould prefer that the government buy 
rut the Maritime Company entirely, 
ind then go ahead and complete the 
vork under the terms granted by the 
Nicaraguan government to that com- 
Jany. 

In this connection it may be recalled 
hat the French government, through 
t company of promoters, is interested 
n what is known as’ the Panama 
Sanal, which crosses the isthmus at a 
‘onsiderable. distance. south of. the 
Nicaraguan route. Upon this route 
normous sums have been squandered, 
jut still a good deal of work has been 
lone. It is said $100,000,000 would 


‘omplete this canal from ocean to 
wean, and that if this government 
ould arrange with France for the 


ompletion and ownership of the canal, 
t would offer the -most economical 
neans of securing its completion. We 
lon’t believe Americans -would like to 
iivide the ownership of such .a water- 
vay with a European government, 
owever willing it might be to accept 
art ownership with the Central Am- 
rican states. 

Of course it is early yet to take up 
he discussion of this question, or at 
east that portion relatmg to the 
uture policy of the: government, as 
he report of the commission appointed 
0 visit and inspect the routes, with its 
ecommendations, will undoubtedly be 
aid before Congress at an early day. 
cheré is nothing partisan or sectional 
n this question, as public opinion in 
‘favor of the canal is not confined to 
iny party or section of the Union. Per- 
1aps the gulf states and the middle 
west would be the greatest benefi- 
‘iaries by its construction, but there is 
10t a single state in the Union which 
vould not have its development and 
gusiness helped by this canal. A 
Vaterway from the great lakes through 
he Chicago drainage eanal to the Mis- 
sissippi, thence to the gulf, would be 
‘ertain to follow the completion of this 
canal, connecting the lakes with the 
Pacific Ocean, and allowing close and 
cheap communication between the 
eastern and middle states with those 
mn the Pacific coast;as well as with 
India, China, Japan, Australia, and 
vther islands of the Pacific, It looks 
like a ‘positive necessity before the full 
development of the commerce of this 
continent can be expected, to say noth- 
ing of its great strategic importance in 
case of foreign complications or war. 





The various charitable institutions of 
the State have sent in their estimates 
for the next two years as passed by the 
Board of Correction and Charities. The 
amount required for maintenance is 
$602,494, and for special improvements 
$455,684.35, a total of $1,058,128.35. 
These amounts have to be passed upon 
by the Legislature, and it is likely 
there will be some cutting in the 





can be readily figured into bushels by 
those who wish to do so. 


amounts asked » for special improve- 
ments, 


IS SUCH DISCRIMINATION LAW- 
FUL? 





A few weeks ago Perry S. Heath, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
sent the following letter to M. A. Lew- 
is, Chief Supply Division, Postoffice 
Department: 

“Referring to your application to-day 
for authority to have done. as emer- 
gency work certain printing needed by 
the postoffice department, I want to re- 
mind you of my order, issued last year. 
in which it was made peremptory that 
all of the printing under your direction 
not done at the Government printing 
oftice should be given’ to offices employ- 
ing union labor. Before making any or- 
der or contract for emergency or other 
printing, ascertain through some ofli- 
cer of the local printers’ unions wheth- 
er or not the establishment to which 
it is proposed to award the printing is 
in good standing with the printers and 
other labor unions. 

“The order of last year, above re- 
ferred to, was given you in connection 
with one providing that favor be given 
in the. purchase of goods to domestic 
manufacturers, as we desire to con- 
sume American rather than foreign- 
made goods.” 

We presume Mr. Heath gave out the 

above letter for publication, as it ap- 
peared in the daily journals. It is also 
presumed that he did this to make 
himself or his party solid with the la- 
bor unions. If the money paid out for 
the supplies mentioned was his own, or 
if he knew it had been collected en- 
tirely from members of labor unions, 
then he would have a perfect right to 
discriminate against non-union men 
and in favor of members of unions. 
But the moneys to be paid out come 
from all classes of citizens, those that 
are not members of unions as well as 
those that are, and to insist that such 
moneys shall only be paid out to one 
class of citizens constitutes a species 
of discrimination which is neither just 
nor lawful. It is certain that not 20 
per cent of the citizens of the Union 
are members of labor unions, and why 
this 20 per cent should be regarded by 
United States officials as the only ones 
eligible to furnish supplies or labor to 
the government, is a problem we 
should like to have Perry S. Heath 
solve satisfactorily. If he, or any other 
government official, can make such a 
discrimination between union and non- 
union men, they can also do so as be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics, Epis- 
copalians and Methodists, citizens of 
New York and Michigan, or descend- 
ants of Englishmen and Irishmen. The 
right would be the same in each in- 
stance and be equally as just. 
But we believe the order issued by 
Mr. Heath to discriminate between 
one class of citizens and another is ille- 
gal, as well as unjust, and should be 
summarily stopped by process of law. 
The letter is certainly a most remark- 
able one to emanate from a man hold- 
ing the high public position Mr. Heath 
does. Perhaps his position has swelled 
his head to such an extent that he 
greatly magnifies his powers. He 
should be taught that he is a servant 
of the whole people, not a walking 
delegate of a trades union. 





DECLINE OF SPECIALTY FARM- 


ING 





From the Farmers’ Voice we take the 
following editorial on this subject: 

“The truth of the matter is that spe- 
cialty farming is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. The corn-belt farm- 
er is beginning to notice that his crops 
average fewer bushels to the acre than 
they did formerly, that the corn-root 
worm and other enemies of the corn 
plant are becoming more plentiful, and 
these things indicate that something 
must be done to restore the fertility to 
the soil and decrease the ravages of 
insect enemies. The bonanza wheat 
farms are paying smaller dividends 
year by year, the great ranges are be- 
ing fenced up, and the cattle king will 
be a historical personage within a very 
short time. Diversification of crops and 





industries is the rule in these days, and 





it will be but a short time until it will 
become the universal practice. The 
man who devotes only a small portion 
of the year to the production of a sin- 
gle crop cannot make a fair living in 
these days of moderate prices and 
sharp competition. Very few business 
men would ever think of putting their 
whole work into some article of trade 
that sells but half the year. They ex- 
pect to deal in those things that require 
them to work all the year through in 
order to come out at the end of the year 
with a fair profit to their credit. The 
coal man deals in ice in the summer, 
and the same man handles lawn mow- 
ers and skates. This is the principle 
upon which profitable farming must be 
conducted. The crops must be so di- 
versified that there will be some profit- 
able work to do every day in the year.” 

This is in substance what we had to 
say in The Farmer on making a spe- 
cialty of the potato crop. It is a very 
unsafe method of conducting farming 
operations. The potato crop in itself is 
all right, and there are many sections 
of the State in which it can be grown 
with profit, taking one year with an- 
other. But for a farmer to grow pota- 
toes to the exclusion of everything else 
is certain to end in disaster. To keep 
up the fertility of a farm requires a ro- 
tation of crops, and the feeding of 
stock, either for the block or for dairy. 
To keep stock requires the growing of 
coarse grains, especially that grand re- 
liance of the American farmer—corn. 
Also the growing of hay, and the keep- 
ing of certain portions of the farm in 
pasture. In such a system of farming 
there is nothing lost to the careful 
manager. That part of the crops, 
whether of grain, or fruit, or vegéta- 
bles, which is not good enough to mar- 
ket, can be turned into beef, butter, 
wool, pork, mutton or poultry. Not a 
scrap should be allowed to go to waste, 
and it is only by diversifying the busi- 
ness of the farm that the scraps and 
wastes can be saved and made to con- 
tribute to the income of the farmer. 
Conditions in farming are just the same 
as they are in manufacturing. Compe- 





tition has cut down profits in manufac- 
turing to such an extent that the man- 
ufacturer frequently has to rely entire- 
ly upon by-products for his profits. It 
is so with the farmer. If his general 
crops pay the cost of growing, and 
leave him the by-products, such as 
corn fodder, straw, bean vines, refuse 
apples, potatoes, grain screenings, etc., 
and these are fed out judiciously to 
good stock, he can make a fair living, 
and in years when his main crops, or 
some one of them, brings a good price, 
he can make some money. To see how 
the scraps and wastes of a factory are 
utilized, and how important they have 
become, would be a good object lesson 
for the young farmer who is inclined to 
be careless with small things. The spe- 
cialty farmer is at a great disadvan- 
tage in these days when the surplus of 
one part of the world can be shipped 
so rapidly and cheaply to another. It 
is a time of small profits, and the only 
way is to get the small profits off a 
sarger number of crops. 





The Ohio Department of Agriculture 
crop report, giving the condition of 
crops to November 1, shows the esti- 
mated area of wheat sown to be 2,800,- 
152 acres, 102 per cent. of the average 
and 104 per cent, of last year’s seed- 
ing. The conditions are fair for wheat 
going into the winter in good form. 
Corn is not yielding up to earlier es- 
timates. In some heavy corn counties 
one-fifth of the corn is thrown out as 
unfit for crib. The potato yield is 
poor, only 66 bushels per acre; 4 per 
cent. was affected by rot. The tobacco 
crop has been cured up in fine condi- 
tion, 





Pulmonary Consumption is a dread 
disease; but most of those who think 
they have it, really suffer from Bron- 
chitis; and Bronchitis Jayne’s Ex- 





pectorant will cure. 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 





As a proof of the progress in enlight- 
enment and civilization of the people 
of the United States the two _ tele- 
grams sent out by the Associated 
Press, furnish abundant evidence: 

Greenwood, 8S. ©., November 8.—In- 
tense excitement prevailed here all 
day because of the shooting of Boaz 
Etheridge, one of the election judges 
at Phoenix, and a riot between the 
whites and blacks at that place, in 
which T. P. Tolbert. and several ne- 
groes were mortally wounded. The 
negroes had a separate box in charge 
of Tolbert, in which those who could 
not vote in the regular boxes could 


deposit certificates that they were not: 


allowed to vote for R. R. Tolbert for 
Congress, which certificates he ex- 
pected to use in his contest for Lati- 
mer’s seat. Mr. Etheridge attempted 
to take charge of the box and was 
shot dead by one of the negroes who 
were crowding around it. Immediate- 
ly the few white men who could pro- 
cure arms or had them, opened fire 
on the crowd. The whites, several 
hundred strong, are well armed and 
determined, and if the leaders in to- 
day’s trouble are caught tenight noth- 
ing can save them from lynching, 

At dark everything was quiet at 
Phoenix, with the whites masters of 
the situation, but the negroes are sup- 
posed to be congregating about two 
miles away, and further trouble is 
feared. Late this evening John R. 
Tolbert was dangerously wounded and 
his little nephew, son of E. 1. ‘Yolbert, 
who was in a buggy with him, was in- 
stantly killed while on their way home. 
While a party of white men from 
Greenwood were returning from Phoe- 
nix tonight they were fired on from 
ambush, and M. J. Younger, Croswell 
Fleming and a Mr. Miller were badly 
wounded, 

Columbia, S. C., November 9.—The 
Democratic state ticket was elected 
without opposition. A very light vote 
was cast, 

It must have been a light vote in- 
deed,and we must say that the methods 
adopted of doing away with all op- 
position are much more effective than 
those followed by Mr. Croker in New 
York-or Mr. Quay in Pennsylvania. 
These little occurrences are strong 
proof that this government can give 
freedom and protection to the Cubans 
and Filipinos, and insure them life, lib- 
erty. and self-government. We are a 


great people. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 





It is the general impression among 
the great mass of people, that while 


nearly everything produced or manu- 
factured has been greatly reduced in 
price, railroad transportation, both of 
passengers and freight, has not suf- 
fered any reduction. But nothing 
could be more erroneous. The drop in 
freight rates has been continuous as a 
result of increasing competition be- 
tween the various lines. Our attention 


was called to this by looking over a’ 


summary of the annual reports of sev- 
eral railroad companies to their stock- 
holders. One of them is the Chicago 
& Alton, a very conservative and well 
managed road. According to the fig- 
ures given, the receipts per passenger 
per mile fell from 2.022 in 1896 to 1.918 
in 1897, a decrease of .104 cent, and 
the receipts per ton per mile from .817 
cent in 1896 to .763 in 1897; a decrease 
of .054 cent. The reduction of slightly 
over one-tenth of a cent a mile on the 
passengers carried by the company last 
year was equal to a net loss of revenue 
of about $99,000. The reduction in 
freight rate of about half a mill was 
equivalent to a net loss of receipts on 
the tonnage moved of $228,510. An- 
other report is that of the Northern 
Central Railroad, a line extending 
from Buffalo, N. Y., to Harrisburg, 
Pa, and forming a part of the Penn- 
sylvania Central system. According to 
its report of the business of the past 
year the receipts per passenger per 
mile on this road fell from 2.140 cents 
in 1896 to 2.112 cents in 1897, a de- 
crease of .028 cent, and the receipts per 
ton per mile from .535 cent in 1896 to 
525 cent in 1897, a decrease of .013 
cent. The decrease of .028 (twenty- 
eight one-thousandths) of a cent in 
passenger rates meant a loss on the 
passengers carried of $14,654, and the 
loss of thirteen one-thousandths of a 
cent on the freight tonnage _ repre- 
sented a loss of $115,091. To the indi- 





vidual traveler or shipper the reduction 
in rates is too slight to make any ma- 
terial difference, but the sum total 
that these reductions amount to, which 
has to be stood by the companies, 
is very large, because of the im- 
mense business transacted. When 
the trolley lines, now being projected 
and built through the country, are in 
running order, the competition for bus- 
iness will surely reduce charges to a 
very low point—one which the steam 
railways will find it difticult to meet 
unless cheaper methods of doing bus- 
iness are evolved as a result of such 
competition, 
* * oR 

Gov, Tanner, of Illinois, evidently 
regards that state as a sovereign and 
independent government of which he 
is the supreme head, and can therefore 
make new laws or nullify old ones at 
his pleasure. Every citizen of another 
state is, in the eyes of Gov. Tanner, a 
foreigner, whom he has the right to 
shoot down if they dare to enter the 
state without his consent. At least his 
words, spoken in a public address at 
Madison, Ill., would lead to that con- 
clusion. The Associated Press reports 
him to have said: 

“T reiterate that I will not tolerate this 
wholesale importation of foreigners into 
Illinois. And if I hear that a mob is to 
be brought into this state, such as was 
taken into Virden, I care not on what 
rai.road it comes or for whom, I wil 
meet it at the state line and shoot it to 
pieces with Gatiing guns.” 

The constitution and laws of the 
United States are nothing to Mr, Tan- 
ner. He is his own law maker, and 
citizens of other states may as well 
understand that they have no rights 
which he is bound to respect. He is 
probably the most ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous ass regarding his powers 
and duties as governor that ever dis- 
graced the state of Illinois. 

* * * 

The football season has opened with 
great brilliancy this year. No oue 
has been killed yet, but several have 
been crippled for life, and one is re- 
ported to have had his skull so badly 
fractured that his recovery is reported 
doubtful. 


o".2 @ 
The death of David MHarpster, of 
Harpster, Ohio, recently, removed 


from a sphere of great usefulness one 
of the best informed and truest friends 
American sheep husbandry has ever 
had. The veteran wool grower had 
reached the advanced age of 82, and 
he was rightly regarded as one of the 
great champions of the wool industry 
in its struggle against free trade. For 
over thirty years he maintained a flock 
of from five to eight thousand merinos, 
and stood by his favorites with un- 
wavering tenacity until his death. Mr. 
Harpster was a man of great force of 
character, honest but firm in his opin- 
ions, fair minded to his opponents and 
true to his friends. His work in sup- 
port of an adequate tariff for the pro- 
tection of American wool growers 
should be held in grateful remem- 
brance by every one who owns a flock 
of sheep. 
x & * 

There is evidently an inclination to 
be sarcastic in the following dispatch 
to the Free Press from Houghton, 
Mich., dated November 7: ‘The open 
season when deer and deer hunters 
may be legally shot in the State of 
Michigan will begin to-morrow, and 
before the month closes something 
like 4,000 deer and fifteen hunters will 
have been bagged. Only 3,500 deer 
and twelve hunters were killed in the 
upper peninsula last season, but with 
the marked improvement in business 
and the more general use of smokeless 
powder and flat-trajectory rifles it is 
safe to allow for an increase of 500 
deer and three hunters.” Immediately 
below the above dispatch was one 
from Traverse City reporting the death 
of Hon. R. C. Corbett, from the acci- 
dental discharge of a gun in the hands 
of his own son while out hunting in 
the Upper Peninsula. He is the first 
victim of the year, and his death cast 
a gloom over his home city, where he 
was a highly respected citizen. 

* * &* 


Reports from Manila are to the ef- 
fect that American soldiers are suffer- 
ing heavy losses from malarial and ty- 
phoid fevers and smallpox. Since Sep- 
tember 1 at Cavite there have been 
forty deaths from typhoid fever. 





Proressor SHALER, the eminent geologist, 
predicts that in the distant future the great 
lakes will cease to pour over Niagara, and 
that the four upper lakes will find their out- 
let at Chicago. He gives his reasons in a 
most interesting article, which he has writ- 
ten for the next volunie of The Youth’s Com- 
panion. Professor Shaler has written an- 
other article for the same periodical on 
“Klondikes Old and New.” 





ELECTION RESULTS. 





Election returns show that a lighter vote 
was polled on Tuesday than in 1896. The 
result in this State is generally satisfac- 
tory to the Republicans. Goy. Pingree has 
a majority exceeding 60,000, and the other 
State candidates fared about as well. 
Every Republican congressman was elect- 
ed, thus retiring Congressmen Todd and 
Brucker, and giving the State a solid Re- 
publican delegation. The Legislature is 
overwhelmingly Republican, the Senate 
containing 27 Republicans and 5 Demo- 
“rats, and the Hceuse 92 Republicans and 6 
Demozrats. It is stated thit enough of 
the legislators are pledged to Senator Bur- 
rows to re-clect him. In Detroit and 
Wayne county the Democrats elected 
sheriff and county auditor by small ma- 
jorities, the rest of the offices going to Re- 
publicans. : 

Outside of Michigan results were gener- 
ally favorable to the Republicans. Inter- 
est centered in New York state where Col. 
Roosevelt won after a hard fight. He car- 
ried the stute outside of Greater New 
York by about 100,000, but his opponent 
won in the city by over 9,000, leaving 
Roosevelt a majority of less than 20,000. 
The Democrats gained a number of con- 
gressmen, but the legislature is Republi- 
can and will return a Republican suc- 
cessor to Senator Murphy. 

Surprising returns come from Kansas 
and Nebraska where Republican govern- 
ors were elected. In Kansas the legisla- 
ture is nepublican and Congressman verr) 
Simpson is retired. The plurality for gov- 
ernor in Nebraska is believed to be 40,000. 
and the legislature is said to be Republi- 
can. In Minnesota the fusion candidate 
for governor was elected, but the re- 
mainder of the state officers and the leg- 
islature are Republican. Gov. Scofield, o. 
Wisconsin, is re-elected by a plurality o. 
25,000, and the legislature will return a Re- 
publican to succeed Senator Mitchell. 

in Frennsylvasia the Republicans lose a 
number of congressmen, but elect Stone 
xovernor by more tnan 129,uu0. ‘he legis- 
la_ure will return Senator Quay. New 
Jersey also elects a Republican governo: 
and the Republicans claim the legislature. 
thus giving them another senator. They 
also ‘gain a United States‘ senator in Dela 
ware and perhaps one in West Virginia 
The result in Indiana was close, but it is 
conceded that the Kepublicans hold the 
legislature, which means the retirement 
of Senator Turpie. Iowa went Republican 
by 50,000, and in Illinois the state ticke. 
was elected by 30,000. The Democrats 
however, gained 7 or 8 congressmen in 
Illinois. Ohio Republicans gave thei) 
state ticket 60,000 majority. North Dakota 
elected a Republican governor and iegis- 
lature, thus retiring Senator Roach. Re- 
publican governors were also elected il 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Nevada, South Dakota and Cali- 
fornia, the last named state also electing a 
Republican legislature, and thereby retir- 
ing Senator Stephen M. White. 

rhe Democrats gained a number of con- 
gressmen in the eastern states and elected 
governors in South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and pernaps in Wyoming. They 
made strong gains in a number of states. 
especially in Illinois, Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts and Indiana. 

In Colorado the fusion state ticket re- 
ceived a good majority and the fusionists 
have overwhelming control of the legisla- 
ture. The fusion state ticket in Idaho is 
said to be elected, but the legislature is 
Republican. 

The next congress is still somewhat in 
dovbt with the chances favoring the Re 
publicans. They will have a good major- 
ity in the senate, and présent indications 
point to a majority of 10 to 15 over all in 
the house. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 


Hillsdale millers are reported to have 
shipped 20 cars of flour this week for ex- 
port to Great Britain. 

Thomas B. Rayl, of Detroit, president of 
the T. B. Ray! Co., last week filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. His liabilities are said 
to exceed $1,500,000, while the assets do not 
exceed $20,000. 

The venerable Rev. Erasmus D. Young 
died at Battle Creek last week. He was 8' 
years old and in pioneer days he spent 0 
years preaching to the Chippewa Indians 
in their native tongue. 

The total cost of maintaining the State 
Asylum for the Insane at Kalamazoo the 
past fiscal year aggregates $219,798.08. The 
one at Pontiac cost $223,793.17; the one at 
Traverse City $211,204.70. and the one at 
Newberry $112,974.59, making a grand tota? 
of $767,769.54. j 

T ast Saturday afternoon the roof of the 
new building erected on the Campus Mar- 
tius, Detroit, fell in without a moment's 
warning. About 30 workmen were buried 
in the debris, twe!ve of whom were killed 
and the others badly injured. It is stated 
that the roof weighed 150 tons, proving too 
heavy for the steel trusses. Efforts are 
being made to fix the responsibility. 





General, 

About 400 people are reported snowbound 
in the mining passes of Alaska. 

The aged mother of en. Fitzhugh Lee 
died last week at Richmond, Va. 

David A. Wells. the well-known lecturer 
and writer on economics, died at Norwich, 
Conn., last week. 

It is now claimed that the notorious Gen 
Weyler is believed to be implicated in the 
wholesale looting of the Philippine treas- 
ury that has recently been discovered. A 
vigorous investigation is in progress. 

From New York comes the astonishing 
report that beyond household goods and a 
few hundred jollars, the late Col. Waring 
left no assets, and New Yorkers will pro- 
vide for Mrs. Waring by popular subscrip- 
tion. 

It is said the Russian government will 
soon commence a $15.000.000 ship canal to 
connect the Baltic and Black seas, to be 
used for commercial and naval purposes. 

The board of contre! of the Joint Traffic 
Association finally dissolved the associa- 
tion, Nov. 4, and appoiated a cominiitee to 
wind up its affairs. This is owing to the 
decision of the Supreme Court to the ef- 
fect that this association implied a con- 
tract in restraint of trade. 


wrecked the Supreme Court room and the 
rooms immediately adjoining it in the 
Capitol at’ Washington. It is supposed to 
have been caused by escaping gas. The 
flames were soon under control, but not. 
hefore fire and water had done irreparable 
damage, destroying the books containing 
sthe records of the Supreme Court from 
1792 to 1832. Some lower parts of the 
building were wrecked by the concussion. 





On Saturday, October 29th, at Fort 
Worth, Texas, the first dipping of cat- 
tle under regulations promulgated by 
the government took place. All pre- 


vious dippings had been experimental 
merely. The dipped cattle were allow- 
ed to cross the quarantine line. It is 
expected that hereafter dippings wili 
take the place of quarantines so far as 
Texas fever is concerned. 


JOS. HORNE & C0. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 

















DUNFERMLINE. 


Many good things come from this 
thriving Scottish town. Among the 
zood things which we wish to speak 
of are the snow white Table Linens 
which we sell so largely to women 
who appreciate beautiful table nap- 
ary. As our buyers go direct to the 
manufacturers, and as our purchases 
ire always extensive, we get a de- 
sided preference over people who 
osuy in small quantities. And this 
preference allows us to sell high grade 
zoods at low prices that are a reve- 
ation to buyers. Here are some 
prices on Dunfermline goods and as 
you may wish to have your table 
looking pretty nice on Thanksgiving, 
we would ask you to put yourself in 
zommunication with our mail order 
department. 

At 30c. a Yard worth 60¢. 
58-iach heavy Cream Table Damask, all linen. 
At 60c. a Yard worth S5c. 
Exceptional values in 72-inch Cream Table Damask. 
At $1.25 a Yard worth $1.75. 
Extra heavy 72-inch Bleached Double Table Damasks 
At $1 & Dozen worth $1.35. 
Extra fine %< Bleached Damask Napkins. 
At $3 a Dozen worth $4. 
Extra large Bleached Damask Napkins, 4 size 
SPECIAL—temstitched and Hemmed Huck Towels, Knotted 


Fringe Damask Towels at 9 cents each. These are extra 
large and worth 12)c. and 15c. each. 


Ask us for our catalogue and for 
samples of any sort of dry goods that 
you may wish. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


666666 


Meat smoked in a few hours w 

KRAUSERS’ LiQuiD EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, cleaner, 
sweeter, and surer than the old way. Send for 
circular, E, KRAUSER & BRO.,, Milton, Pa, 
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High, Free mal. 
aria. Pure water. In ‘ 
DeWitt and Victor- Cir- 
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another winter,“ me 
to the land of comfort. 
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Educates Young Men and Women “or 
Binancial Success. Send for illustrated catn- 
logue. 11-19 Wilcox Street, Detroit. 


W.F. JEWELL, President. P, R. SPENCER, Secretary 
eo write McFARLAND & CO., Port- 


land, Ind., for circulars of 
Peaee w . the best wire 





achine on earth. County agents wanted. 


HELP WANTED. Energetic men to sell Lubri- 


cating Oils and Gre . - 
dress CENTRAL KEFINING co., Cleveland: O. 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS, 


(Return Card) Handsomely Printed on 25 Good 
a eee ~ 4 for 12 preg 75 
by rite plain when sending order. 

Address HERALD, Wolcottville. Ind, 
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We should be pleased to have any of our read- 
ers who take an inter2st im household topics 
send in their views and opinions upon any sub- 
ject which is under discussion, or which they 
wish discussed. The invitation is general, and 
we hope to cee it accepted by many. Address 
all letters “or The Household to Mrs. Ella E. 
Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
THE HOUSEKEEPER TALKS. 





I am glad that at last my house is all 
clean; 
Nothing now remains to be done, 
But to fold up my hands, and sit down to 
enjoy 
The triumphs my labor has won. 

From attic to cellar, from parlor. to shed, 
I have flourished the mop stick and 
broom, . 

{ have dusted and rubbed, and polished 

and scrubbed, 
Until order is queen in each room. 


Did I say there was nothing to do_but sit 
dewn” 
I was wrong. If I do in this way, 
The housekeeper’s foes will return one by 


one, 
And take full possession and sway. 
My eye must be quick to discern the signs 
Of disorder where’er they appear, 
Feet and hands be alert, or the demon of 


Will pursue me each day of the year. 


Ané this is the way with some Christians 
I know, 
Who clean house one day in each week, 
Confees all their follies, renounce every 
sin, 
And ‘become very patient and meek. 
3ut the vther six days they sit down in 
content, . 
Never doubting their duty all done, 
Till the worry and strife of everyday life 
Overcome all the victory won. 


‘Yes, the life of the Christian is something 
like mine; 
If his heart is kept spotless and clean, 
The dust of self-righteousness must not 
collect, . beatae 
Or hypocrisy’s cobwebs be s " 
He must vonstantly watch for the en- 
emy’s force, 
Which threatens his heart to invade, 
For with weapons of love procured from 
above, 
He ean meet all his foes undismayed. 
Hartford, Mich. MARY A. SIMPSON, 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





THE STAFF OF LIFE. ' 

No one thing about the culinary de- 
partment of a household is so impor- 
tant as that the bread is good. We can 
dispense with cake, pie and fan¢ey 
dishes if needful, and the stomach 
would not suffer by the omission, bui 
we must have good bread, else dys- 
pepsia and a train of accompanying 
evils result. Indeed some authorities, 
or so-called authorities, have told us 
that poor bread will drive a man to 
drink or the divorce court, and justi- 
fiably so in the bargain. ; 

We all know that there is bread, 
and—bread. Few housewives serve 
any meal without it in some form and 
we have no idea how many homes 
there are where it is found unfit for 
the human stomach, and this as a rule. 
not the exception. Bread sour, heavy 
or slack baked will work disorder, and 
from a strictly hygienic standpoint 
warm bread of any kind falls under 
the ban and is forbidden. However, 
the toothsome biscuit, or roll, hot 
from the oven, is a prime favorite with 
most people and will no doubt so con- 
tinue, at least until gastric difficulties 
present themselves. Then it is that 
we begin to “let up” a little and from 
sheer necessity cast around for those 
viands which “agree” with a disordered 
stomach. 

ca 3k %K 

To the woman whose bread invari- 
ably comes out of ‘the oven light, sweet 
and delicious it is a source of wonder- 
ment that everybody cannot do as well. 
There seems to her to be no knack at 
all in achieving such a result, yet to 
another woman it may be a feat im- 
possible to perform. 

The methods of making bread vary 
with different ‘housekeepers. Some 
use yeast of one form or another, oth- 
ers use simply the dry yeast cake of 
commerce without any previous prep- 
aration, while still others make what 
is known as salt rising or “milk emp- 
tins” bread. 

I remember what trouble farmers’ 
wives used to have years ago when 
the flour was obtained by taking a 
grist to the mill, where it was ground 
into flour by the old process: Perhaps 
the miller lacked the requisite degree 
of skill, or perhaps, as it was some- 
times claimed, the wheat was. changed 
with some one who had brought that 
of inferior quality, but the fact re- 
mains that there was frequent trouble 
in making good bread from the flour 
thus obtained. 

Sometimes the flour was dark and 
made bread that lacked the snowy 





whiteness coveted by the good cook. 
Sometimes the flour-was returned to 
the miller and other and better de- 
manded. And sometimes, too, the 
miller’s wife would take that very 
flour and from it evolve the sweetest 
and whitest of bread, ‘proof positive 
that the fault lay in the cook and not 
in the flour. This, of course, exoner- 
ated the miller, to the chagrin of the 
complaining party, who could do no 
less than take the fault home where 
it belonged. 
ok aK * 

But with the passing of the water 
wheel and: the country flouring mill 
along with the old-fashioned stones, 
which did such zood service for our an- 
cestors, has gone many of the nutri- 
tive properties of the white flour. They 
tell us that the. newer roller process 
deprives the finished product of about 
all the real valne of wheat as a food; 
that the pigs and the cows get the best 
of it in the bran and middlings. If 
this is true, what a deal of time is 
wasted as we stir and beat and mold 
and watch and bake that which still 
supplies, or is supposed to supply, the 
staff of life. 

Should there be a reader of these 
lines who does not feel satisfied that 
she is providing for her family a real- 
ly good article of bread, I hope she 
will at once set about a reform in her 
method of operating. The columns of 
this department have contained good 
and reliable recipes for making. bread 
at various times during the past sea- 
sen, any one of which, if carefully 
followed, will be found satisfactory. 
No young woman should take upon 
herself the responsibilities of house- 
keeping until she has thoroughly mas- 
tered the art of breadmaking. 





LACE PATTERNS. 





KNITTED DIAGONAL LACE. 

Cast on twelve stitches; knit across 
plain. 

First row—slip 1, over, narrow, over, 
narrow, over, narrow, k 5, over twice, 
narrow. 

Second row—k 2, p 1, knit rest plain. 

Third row—slip 1, k 5, over, narrow, 
knit the rest plain. 





1—Knitted Diagonal Lace, 2—Baby’s Lace: 


8—Knitted Shell Lace; 
Edging. 

Fourth row—plain, 

Fifth row—slip 1, over, narrow, over, 
narrow, k 2, over, narrow, knit 2, over 
twice, narrow. 

Sixth row—knit 2, purl 1, rest plain. 

Seventh row—slip 1, k 7, over, nar- 
row, rest plain. 

Eighth row—plain, 


4—Knitted Lace 


Ninth row—slip 1, over, narrow, 
over, narrow, knit 4, over, narrow, 
knit 1, over twice, narrow, 


Tenth row—k 2, purl 1, rest plain. 

Eleventh row—slip 1, knit 9, over, 
narrow, rest plain. 

Twelfth row—bipd off 3 stitches; 
rest plain. Repeat from first row. 

BABY’S LACE. 

Cast on 6 stitches; knit across plain. 

First row—slip 1, 0 twice, p 2 tog, 
k 1, o twice, k 2. 

Second row—slip 1, k 2, pl, k 1, 0 
twice, p 2 tog, k 1. 
2 Third row—slip 1, o twice, p 2 tog, 
xc Oo. 

Fourth row—cast off 2, k 2, o twice, 
p 2 tog, k 1. 

Repeat. This is very pretty done in 
silk or cotton. 

KNITTED SHELL LACE, 

Cast on twelve stitches and knit 

across plain, 


First row—k 2, o twice, n, k 6, 0 
twice, p 2 tog. 

Second row—o twice, p 2 tog, k 7, k 
1 loop, p 1 loop, k 1, p 1. 

Third row—k 11, 0 twice, p 2 tog. 

Fourth row—o twice, p 2 tog, k ‘10, 
p 1. 

Fifth row—k 2, 0 twice, n, o twice, 
n, k 5, o twice, p 2 tog. 

Sixth row—o twice, p 2 tog, k 6, k 1 
loop, p 1 loop, k 1, k 1 loop, p 1 loop, k 
ipl 

Seventh row—k 13, 0 twice, p 2 tog. 

tighth row—o twice, p 2 tog, k 12, 
pil. 

Ninth row—k 2, o twice, n, o twice, 
n, 0 twice, n, k 5, o twice, p 2 tog. 

Tenth row—o twice, p 2 tog, k 6, k 
1 loop, p 1 loop, k 1, k 1 loop, p 1 loop, 
k 1, k 1 loop, p 1 loop, k 1, p 1. 

Eleventh row—k 11, take 11 stitches 
back on the left needle and slip 6 
stitches over it onto right-hand needle, 
then over twice, and p 2 together. 

Twelfth row—over twice, p 2 tog, k 
9,p 1. Repeat from first row. This is 
a handsome pattern and can be done 
in silk, zephyr or cotton. 

KNITTED LACE EDGING. 

First row—s 1, k 1, 0 twice, p 2 tog, 
k 2, o three times, k 2. 

Second row—k 2, k first loop, purl 
second loop, k third loop, k 2, o twice, 
p 2 tog, k 2. 

Third row—s 1, k 1, 0 twice, p 2 tog, 
k 7. 

Fourth row—k 7, 0 twice, p 2 tog, 
k 2, 

Fifth row—s 1, k 1, 0 twice, p 2 tog, 
k 7. 

Sixth row—cast off 3, k 3, 0 twice, 
p 2 tog, k 2. Repeat. 


DORIS. 





SHORT STOPS. 


M. D. S. writes: In reply to the com- 
plaint by L. N. H. about hired men 
not taking care of their clothing I 
would say that all are not that way. 
We had a hired man who brought his 
trunk when he came and kept his 
clothes in it. He always brushed his 
good clothes before putting 
away. He wore them every’ Sunday 
and I never picked up one thing after 
him. Perhaps it was home training, 
but that does not always count, for I 
am well acquainted with two boys 
who belong to the same family, same 
father and mother, yet one always 
puts his clothes where they belong and 
always hangs up his coat and hat 
when he comes in, while the other 
never does anything of the kind and 
never knows where his things are 
when he wants them. My idea is that 
it is the boy or man and not the home 
_ training that is at fault sometimes. 





| Mrs. Jennie S. writes: I am sorry 
for L. N, H. and can sympathize with 
her in regard to taking care of the 
hired man’s room. They are some- 
times very careless and untidy, but 
there is a great difference in men, 
whether hired men or those of our 
own families, in this respect. We: have 
had hired men who were very’ neat 
about their persons, bathing regular- 
ly and keeping their room in good or- 
der. Others are just as described by 
L. N. H. Of course one cannot al- 
ways tell by outward appearance 
about such things, but we try to hire 
only such as are fairly neat and clean, 
never one who looks dirty. I always 
wash and mend for hired men, for 
they have no one else to do it for them 
without taking the soiled clothing to 
town and that would be quite a task 
when one lives at a distance. Some 
men go to town every Saturday night 
anyway and could take the _ soiled 
clothing and bring back the clean each 
week but this is not often practicable. 
I always try to do by a hired man as 
I would like another woman to do by 
my boy under like circumstances, 


S. H. writes: The lovely fall days 
bring with them sometimes bleak 
winds which are very trying to the 
complexion. We women who desire 
to look our best (and every woman 
should) must be on the alert regarding 


ple rules to be observed, somelaws of 
hygiene which if followed will help 
a woman to look better. There is 
probably no woman who, if she will 
study her conditions, cannot improve 
them or at_ least make the best of 
them. For fhstance, in order to look 
as well as one might it is necessary to 
avoid constipation as the plague. It 
is necessary to keep the pores of the 
skin open by frequent bathing and 
friction with a coarse towel. Hard 
water is a foe to good complexion and 
a little powdered borax in this will 
render it soft and agreeable to the 








our complexion. There are a few sim-’ 


them | 





skin. Now that winter is coming re. 
member that borax is better than soap 
to use about the toilet. 


A reader of the Household asks if 
those who have used rubber gloves 
for doing housework will tell throug) 
these columns how they like them 
Do they wear well, and what effec; 
does hot water have on them? Also 
what do they cost and where cay 
they be obtained?—There are those 
whose hands are particularly susce.- 
tible to being put into water, hot ang 
cold, as frequently as housework de- 
mands. The skin becomes harsh ani 
chapped and something which would 
keep it from contact with water jn 
preparing vegetables, cleaning louse. 
washing dishes, etc., would be bene. 
ficial. Let us hear from those who 
have tried the rubber gloves, 





The Horse:—“*Good morning. How was your 
Oatmeal to-day?” ; 

The Man:—Thanks, I don’t eat oatsany more. 
I leave them for horses and eat only 


It is the best cereal food known, because it is 
most nourishing, containing all the mineral 
aa phosphates and gluten of 
the whole wheat kernel 
and does not irritate the 

stomach, 
Besides, you can make 


delicious desserts and 

fancy dishes from 
WHEATLET, 

a very valuable feature 

to the perplexed cook. 

; If your grocer does not 
have it, send us his name 
and your order, we will 
see that you are supplied. 


The genuine made only by 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, X.Y. 


Booklet FREE for the asking. 





CEARHART'S IMPROVED FAMILY 


MACHINE 
Cheapest and best. Sell 12 and get yours free. 
Send for particulars, and free samples of work knit on 
my new Ribbing Attachment. Yarn in stock. Address 
J. E. GEARHART, Box 121 OLEARFIELD, PA. 


WE NEED WORKERS. 
Mat learn a gentect $9 10 $10 PER WEEK 
profession that will bring you in hundreds of 
dollars. For particulars address 


LABADIE ART CO., 148 S. Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


MOTHERS 


ONLY $18 








Your Children Cured of 
Bed. Wetting. Sample Free 
Dr.F.E.May, Bloomington, Il. 








Our New and Improved High-Arm 


7-DRAWER MICHIGAN FARMER 


With All Latest Attachments. 


Warranted 10 Years. Freight Paid by us. 


Self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder. 
with oak or walnut woodwork; new bent wood 
top; seven longskeleton drawers. Full and com- 
plete set of attachments and illustrated instruc- 
tion book sent with each machine. Every ma- 
chine we send out guaranteed to be in every 
way equal to the best made in America and guar- 
anteed to give entire satisfaction or money 
refunded. Only $18, or $19 with paper one year. 
We can furnish repairs or needles at any time. 
Remit by postoffice order, registered letter, 
New York draft, or express. 

If you want the BEST sewing machine made 
in the world at the LOWEST PRICE ever offe - 
ed, send us your order. Descriptive circular © 
7-Drawer and Drop-head machine sent free 02 
application. Address 

MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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A PLEA FOR CACTI. 


No plants are more curious than 
cacti. Their varied forms and exqui- 
site flowers appeal to those who love 
the beautiful and original in nature. 
Let me recommend cacti to those who 
have not much time and strength to 
devote to plants. One or two plants 
may not-appeal to the eye or fancy, 
but look at a collection, even if small, 
and see if you do not change your 
opinion. A small collection of cunning 
little Mamillarias won me, and now 
I am a confirmed collector of cacti, 
with many hundred varieties and a 
steadily increasing yearning for more. 

1 know of no class of plants better 
adapted to house culture. They need 
but little care, will stand a great deal 
of ill usage and are not easily affectca 
by heat or cold. If they become dust 
covered they can be given a bath and 
will be as green and fresh as ever. 

Very many people having no knowl- 
edge of cacti invariably pronounce 
them “horrid things” and hurl other 
invectives at them, but to a real fan- 
cier they are the acme of beauty in 
plants. True they are covered with a 
network of spines, and some are most 
formidable in appearance; but these 
spines comprise all the colors of the 
rainbow. What other plants show in 
their. blossoms, these show in their 
growth and have their blossoms be- 
sides. By careful selection one may 
have a succession of bloom nearly all 
the year round. 

The first to bloom is the Epiphyllum. 
A well-grown plant with its emerald- 
green leaves, gives great satisfaction 
even without flowers, but when almost 
hidden from sight by its beautiful rose- 
colored bloom it is a thing of splendor 
hardly to be equaled. Before these 
have faded, Cereus Flagelliformis be- 
gins to bloom. The flowers are similar 
to those of Epiphyllum and, although 
not so large and wax-like, are very 
bright and cheery. The plant is very 
graceful with its. long trailing 
branches, and while this is still bloom- 
ing the Phyllocactus begins to send 
out its flowers, which are wonderful 
indeed and so profuse; this variety is 
considered the most gorgeous and satis- 
factory of all the cactus family. <A 
large one will frequently carry fifty 
to a hundred buds and blossoms. The 
leaves are flat, or triangular in shape, 
of various shades of green. The plants 
attain a height of four or five feet and 
from every eye of their plain, unat- 
tractive leaves come forth suddenly 
and mysteriously small buds, which de- 
velop into large flowers five or six 
inches across. Often these flowers al- 
most overlap each other and are of 
such wonderful brilliancy as to fairly 
dazzle the eyes. Some are a clear 
scarlet and cup shaped; others are deep 
crimson with throats of metallic pur- 
ple and long, silken stamens, either 
pink or white. Sometimes xe pollen 
is pink and in others white. Then 
there are pale yellow, pink and cream- 
colored flowers. If I could grow but 
one variety of cactus this would be 
my choice. 

-The secret of having blooming plants 
is to take cuttings from wood that has 
bloomed. Never make cuttings from 
young growth of Phyllos or Cereus. 
To people who dread the spiny sort of 
cactus this variety is recommended; 
they are rapid growers and an estab- 
lished plant will blossom as often as 
three times a year. 

P. Latifrons, very often erroneously 
‘alled night-blooming Cereus, is well 
worthy of the plant for which it is so 
often taken. It is a much freer blooom- 
er than ©, Grandiflorus, and the flow- 
ers are not less beautiful. Next in 
succession come the Mamillarias; these 
are beautiful little plants, the spines 
comprising all the colors of the rain- 
bow, while the flowers of many are 
large as well as brilliant. The seed 
pods (delicate colored berries) remain 
for many months, making them doubly 
attractive. They can be grown any- 
Where and in any kind of soil if the 
pots are well drained. : 

Then come Echonopsis and Cereus 
of various kinds, which are mostly 
night blooming. One of the curiosities 
of Southern California is the monster 
cactus, Cereus Triangularis, which 
clambers over the corner and onto the 
roof of the home of Mrs. Theodosia 
B. Shepherd in Ventura-by-the-Sea. It 
Starts from the ground with three 
stems, the largest of which measures 
six inches in ciremnafcrence. They 
branch two or three feet from the 
ground, soon after which the branches 
become too numerous to count. About 
the first of July the large buds make 
their appearance and the magnificent 
flowers come into bloom soon after, 





They measure twelve inches from 
stem to tip of petal. All through the 
Summer and fall months these exqui- 
site silken blossoms come and go. On 
days when the sun is hidden they often 
remain open until noon and have been 
taken at a distance by strangers for 
white gulls. 

To their admirers cacti offer a large 
and interesting field. Fantastic in 
srowth, not particularly peculiar as to 
treatment, and magnificent in bloom. 
they ought to be universally cultivated. 
If you have none in your collection of 
house plants try one and you will want 
more. 


Caro, Mich. IDA BELMER CAMP. 





CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 





Pop Corn Cookies.—One cup sugar, 
two tablespoons water. two eggs, one 
teaspoon soda. Stir these together and 
let stand one hour. Then stir one tea- 
spoon of baking powder into the re- 
quired amount of flour, mix soft and 
bake in not too hot an oven. 

Pickled cabbage.—Select solid heads. 
either white or red, quarter them and 
steam till tender. If there is vinegar 
remaining from peach pickles take 
that and heat to boiling and pour over 
the cabbage. It is ready for use when 
cold. If new vinegar is prepared make 
same as any sweet pickle. Tat OB: 





B. C.—The best is the cheapest, therefore 
we advise all our correspondents to use the 
Magic dyes forany and all kinds of coloring. 





piarian. 





BEES IN AUTUMN. 





Some farmers do not think it of 
great enough importance to keep a few 
colonies of bees on the farm in con- 
nection with their other regulated 
work. The impression some of them 
have of bees is that about the only 
thing they were made for was to dis- 
play their weapons of defense when a 
favorable opportunity offered. It is 
true, of course, that a bee will sting 
when handled in an ignorant way, but 
seldom does the experienced bee-keep- 
er complain about his bees being cross, 
unless he is handling them out of sea- 
son or at the time of day when he 
knows he ought not to do so. 

At this time of year all surplus 
honey should be removed and the hives 
arranged where they will not have to 
be molested again this year. It would 
be a strange thing if in a dozen col- 
onies there were not one or more weak 
ones. These are the ones that require 
looking after just now. It does not 
pay to try and winter weak swarms, 
for the probabilities are they will die 
long before the warm days of spring 
appear. Consolidate them. Remove 
the top from one of the hives and 
carefully examine each rack till you 
see the queen, Catch and keep her by 
herself for a day or so, or till you see 
you are not going to want her. When 
the shadows of night begin to fall 
(after the bees are all in), move the 
queenless hive and place one of the 
other weak swarms exactly in the 
same place, ‘being sure at the same 
time to fasten up the entrance of the 
queenless hive. Let them alone till 
morning. About 10 a. m. the next day 
take the hive in which the bees wiia- 
out a queen are secured two or three 
rods from where they originally were. 
Then take a smoker and drive the bees 
off the racks. Only one rack at a time 
can be handled to advantage. When 
the bees are once off place each rack 
in an empty hive or box away from 
the bees; don’t put it back into the 
hive; continue doing this till each rack 
is free from bees. By this time the 
most of them will either be in the at- 
mosphere or in the hive which stands 
where theirs used ‘to be. 

Sometimes such bees, on entering 
their new quarters, will commence 
fighting each other, and it is nothing 
uncommon if the queen gets hurt or 
killed during the battle. The follow- 
ing day, however, will tell the story. 
A careful examination of the racks 
will show whether they have a queen 
or not. If not, then the queen which 
was taken from the other swarm must 
be given to them. But now as there is 
only one queen left caution must be 
taken, for if this queen should get 
killed the colony would soon die, as 
very few if any eggs are lai py the 
queen during the autumn and winter; 
thus the bees would have no means 
of securing another queen cell; nor 
would the owner himself. 

A queen box can be made of a piece 
of screen wire wound around a round 








Stick or plug about one inch in diam- 
eter for a bottom and overlapping the 
Wire so that a cork can be used in the 
other end of the box, to fasten the bee 
in or liberate her, as the case may be. 
Leave the queen in this box and place 
her in the hive (providing the other 
queen was killed) and let her remain 
in this position till the bees get ac- 
quainted, which usually takes from 
one to two days. 
* * * 

Some kind of protection is required 
to successfully winter bees in this lati- 
tude when kept in the common hive. 
The ways for this are many, any of 
which are perhaps good enough if a 
person has become accustomed to his 
way. I shall not take up space de- 
scribing the different ways. No doubt 
an extra box large enough to fit over 
the entire hive, with a good opening 
in front, will give better satisfaction 
to the amateur than anything else. 
With this box protection it only takes 
a few minutes to cover a number of 
hives, and when spring comes it is not 
one-half the labor to get the colonies 
in shape for work as it is when chaff 
and other stuff just as offensive are 
used. 

* * * 

So far as the profit to be derived 
from ‘bee-keeping is concerned, one 
does not want to put his expectations 
too high. For there are years when 
bees make but little surplus honey. 
But I apprehend that most farmers 
who keep bees do so more for the con- 
venience of having plenty of honey for 
home consumption than for any other 
one thing. Now, as every farmer does 
not keep bees, would it not be fun, and 
possibly profitable, for the boys after 
corn-husking is over to have a day off 
hunting a tree containing wild bees 
and wild honey? The writer enjoys 
this kind of exercise hugely, although 





y 


it has been several years since being 
out on an expedition of wild bee hunt- 
ing. Take with you on some warm 
day a piece of honey and some comb. 
tach party should have some-of the 
honey and comb, a few matches and 
something dry to make a fire. When 
you come to the woods where there 
are likely to be bee trees circle around 
them and burn a little of the comb; 
the smoke will draw the bees, if there 
are any in smelling distance. Keep 
marching through the woods till a bee 
makes its appearance. Then set down 
the smoking comb or put it out and 
place a little of the extracted honey 
where the bee can get it. When he 
gets all that he wants he will circle 
around two or three times and go di- 
rectly home. In a few minutes he will 
come back and more with him. This 
time when they go you must follow a 
little way in the direction they fly. 
Each time the bees come back more 
will come, and it is only a short time 
till you will have a constant stream 
of bees from you to their tree. Then 
locating is not very difficult. 

Wild honey has to be strained to 
make it real good. Make a sack out 
of cheese cloth. Into this dump the 
honey and comb; then hang up in the 
chamber over a pan or crock to drip. 
The sack should be squeezed occa- 
sionally or the honey will be a long 
time making its way into the dish. It 
is very seldom considered policy to try 
and save bees found in the woods. 

Any lover of nature will succeed in 
keeping bees. One or two swarms are 
plenty to establish a foothold in this 
line of farming. They take up no room 
to speak of, unless one is an extensive 
bee-keeper; and then what other kind 
Of a crop can a person grow that will 
bring in as much eash per acre as will 
an acre devoted entirely to bees? 

Hillsdale Co. E. F. BROWN. 




















The Whole Family Supplied with Laundry 
and Toilet Soaps for a year at Half Price. 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after. 


On Thirty Days’ Free Trial. 





and 


E 


ie IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE GOOD SOAP. Our soaps are sold 
entirely on their merits, with our guarantee of purity. 

of Families Use Them, and have for many years, in every locality, 
many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbor’s testimonials. 


THE LARKIN PLAN 


saves you half the regular retail prices ; halfthecost. You 
pay but the usual reiail value of the soaps and all middle- 
men’s profits are yours in a premium; itself of equal value. 


“Chautauqua” Rocker 


housands 


Reclining Chair. 


Can be adjusted to any position, and changed at will by 
the occupant while reclining. Head-rest adjustable. Spring 
seat. A synonym of luxurious ease and comfort. It is built 
of oak, polished antique finish. The entire chair is uphol- 
stered with corduroy in crimson, old red, tobacco brown, blue 


or olive, as desired. It is very strong and perfectly simple in construction and fully guaranteed. 


AFTER THIRTY Days’ TRIAL if the purchaser 
finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality and the 
factory and as ibfect to our 


premium entirely sati: 


remit $10; if not, notify us goods are subject to our 
ave used. 


If you remit in advance, you will receive in addi- 
tion a nice present for the lady of the house, and 
shipment day after order is received. Money 
funded promptly if the BOX or PREMIUM does not 
prove all expected. Safe e agpese guaranteed. The 

you are satisfied. 


Many youths and maidens easily earn a Chau- 
auqua Desk or other premium free by dividing the 
contents of a Combination Box among a few neigh- 
bors, who readily pay the listed retail prices. This 


order. We make no charge for what you 


transaction is not complete unt 





OUR GREAT 
COMBINATION BOX. 


Enough to Last an Average Family One Full Year. 
Te This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
100 Bars ‘Sweet Home” Soap + $6.00 


For all laundry and household pur- 
posesithas nosuperior. Large bars. 

10 Bars White Woollen Soap ... . 70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 

12 Pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder (fulllbs.) 1.20 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 

4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap . . -20 


i 1-4 Doz. Modjeska C: Soap... «60 
provides the $10 needful to pay our bill,and gives the 25e. 5 ee > 


Touns folk the premium as “a middleman’s profit.” 
he wide successof this plan confirms all our claims. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., 
Larkin St., Buffalo, WN. Y. 


Established 1875. Capital $500,000. 





beautifier. 
1-4 Doz. Old English CastileSoap . . . 30 
1-4 Doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap . . -26 
1-4 Doz, Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap . . 26 


1-4 Doz. Larkin’s Tar a i. 26 30 
Unequalled for was the hair. 
1-4Doz. SulphurSoap ......-. 


4 Bottle, 1 Ounce, Modjeska Perfume. . 30 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
1 Jar, 2 Ouncés, Modjeska Cold Cream . 265 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
th P 26 


Bottle ka owder ... 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 
1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap «(tic 10 
The Contents, Bought at Retail, Cost . $10.00 
The Premium, Worth at Retail. . . . 10.00 


an $10. Gages! Rotel “B20 


remium gratis.) 





From THE BAPTIST UNION, Chicago:—The editor of The Baptist Union, speaking from a personal 


acquaintance of nearly twenty years with the head of this firm, is gl 


ad to bear witness to his 


thorouvh reliability. The premium offers made are surprisingly liberal, but the test of ex rien 
as well as knowledge of the high standing and character of the firm warrants the statement that the 


promises made will all be kept. 
CHRISTIAN WorRK, New 


York, says:—The Larkin Co. never disappoint. They create wonder with 


the great value they give for so little money. A customer once is a customer always with them. 
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CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 





Crops matured within . year of re- 
demption.—C. E., Macomb County.— 
C. mortgages a piece of land to B. The 
mortgage is foreclosed and sold by ad- 
vertisement. A. buys the land at fore- 
closure sale. Who has a right to the 
crops maturing within year of redemp- 
tion ?—C. 

Wife’s real estate.—Subscriber. 
Springport, Mich.—A wife has property 
in real estate, deed in her name. Does 
the law provide the husband with the 
life lease or is it left wiih the wife to 
give it or withhold, as she p!eases?— 
She may do with it as she pleases, the 
husband has no interest in it whatever. 

S. A. E., St. Clair Co., Mich..—The 
only way to avoid liability for news- 
paper sent you when you have not sub- 
scribed is to refuse to receive it from 
postal authorities. Where a party takes 
a paper out of the office he will be lia- 
ble for the subscription price whether 
his time is out or not, or whether he 
subscribed for it or not. 

Purchase by land contract.—Sub- 
seriber, Mason, Mich.—A. buys farm of 

*B. on contract. Said contract says B. 
shall give A. deed of farm when it is 
half paid for. Is it necessary for B.’s 
wife to sign this contract? Contract 
further states that the stipulations 
herein contained are to apply to and 
bind all heirs, executors, administra- 
tors and assigns of the respective par- 
ties. Is B.’s wife not bound to sign 
deed-when given according to the terms 
of the contract?—The wife’s signature 
is necessary to convey her dower inter- 
est. There is no way of compelling her 
to sign. “If she won’t shé won't.” 
Had the contract been signed by the 
wife you would have a remedy. T1y 
coaxing, or a silk dress. 

Legal notice to fence viewers.—A. 
F. C., Bad Axe., Mich.—The overseers 
of the highway are fence viewers. 
The following form may be used in 
giving them legal notice: To M. M., X. 
X., fence viewers of the township of 
——. The undersigned B. of said town- 
ship makes complaint and says that 
said complainant and A., of the same 
township, are occupants of adjoining 
lands therein and that the said A. has 
constructed a line fence, which fence is 
not on the true line dividing said prop- 
erties, but is wiongfully on the prop- 
erty of complainant, wherefore the 
complainant is aggrieved, and he there- 
fore prays that the said fence viewers 
will proceed to examine and determine 
the same after due notice to A. as re- 
quired by law. 

Signed B. 

Dated this — day of — A. D., 1898. 

Married woman can give title to 
realty—Her property not liable for 
debt of husband—Crops under mort- 
gage foreclosure.—Subscriber, Gratiot 
County, Mich—1. Can a woman give 
good title in real estate which passed 
to her by warranty deed from her hus- 
band?—She can give as good title to 
a purchaser as her husband had at the 
time he transferred it to her. 2. If 
mortgaged property does not sell for 
enough to pay the mortgage, and the 
wife of the mortgagor has property in 
her own right, can her property be 
held to pay the balance of the debt?— 
No. 3. How long can a tenant hold 
possession of a farm after it has been 
sold under mortgage foreclosure?—If 
the mortgage was foreclosed’ by 
advertisement, the mortgagor would 
have one year in which to redeem, 
and a tenant of the mortgagor could 
remain on the farm until the year of 
redemption had expired, and all crops 
which were fully matured at or before 
the expiration of the year would be- 
long to the tenant. In foreclosure in 
chancery, rights of mortgagor and ten- 
ant cease at the time of chancery sale. 
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There has not been any features of 
marked interest in the trade the past 
week. Values show a slight decline in 
both spot and futures, but this can be at- 
tributed to the fact that the eiections 
were getting a good deal of attention, and 
this caused business to be neglected. Cash 
wueat is in good demand, and there is 
free buying for export. Millers in the in- 
terior have been paying higher prices rel- 
atively than are quoted in this city. It 
has been necessary to do this in order to 
secure grain to fill orders. The publica- 
tion of the official crop report of Russia, 
referred to on another page, must operate 


Bins 
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to weaken values: The unsettled politica 
situation in Europe. however. will pre- 
vent any marked decline at present. The 
week ends with a quiet but steady feel- 
ing, with cables a at Liverpool and 

at Paris. 
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ing prices on the various deals in futures 
each day dur.ng the week: 
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The visible supply of wheat in the 
United States and Canada on Saturday 
last was 17,000,000 bu, as compared with 
15,476,000 bu the previous week and 23,- 
046000 bu at the corresponding. date in 
1897. The increase for the week was l,- 
524,000 bu. In the same week last year 
the increase was _ 2,072,000 bu. 

As was expected, the virtual settlement 
of the Fashnoda affair between Great 
Britain and France affected the wheat 
market unfavorably. 

The Modern Miller says the foreign de- 
mand for flour has fallen off, but most 
of the mills have sufficient orders ahead, 
based on the price of wheat during the 
recent exc tement, to keep them busy 
for some time yet, 

“We will not undertake to say how 
much wheat is sold to Europe and yet 
to be shipped,” says a New York export- 
ing firm, ‘‘There is a very iarge amount. 
Three months of the crop have passed 
and in these months of plenty the re- 
ceipts have been about 100,000,000 bu at 
interior centers and about the same as 
on the smaller crop last year. Judged by 
the past year, receipts in the coming 
three months should be about a third 
less and in the next three months two- 
thirds less. This suggests that we do not 
need so much export business to absorb 
the future offerings and keep our vis ble 
in 'ow figures.’ ‘ 

The trade generally is of the opinion 
that, after the enormous business hat 
has been done under the stimulus of the 
war excitement, dull markets are liable 
to prevail for a time, with possibly a 
Save ne tendency. 

The Review of the River Platte says that 
all over the province of the Entre Reis 
the wheat looks weil, although there 
were some complaints: of locust, From 
Rosar o there were complaints of rain 

Broomhall cables official. estimate of 
the wheat crop of Russia, Poiand and 
Caucasia at 404.640,000 bu. compared with 
= bu last year and 363,180,000 bu in 

IO. 


The stocks of wheat at San Francisco 
call board ports on November 1 were re 
ported at 3,407,000 bu. against 3,065,000. bu 
on October 1 and 4,389,200 bu on Novem- 
ber 1, 1897. 

Berdianski, South Russia, reports that 
thrashings are disappointing, but about 
on an average. 

The following table exhibits the da‘ly 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from October 15 to. November 10: 





DAIRY PRODUCTS, | 


BUTTER. 


The local market holds very steady, 
with the range of values well maintained. 
There has been no change since a week 
ago, but the present firmness in the best 
grades of both creamery and dairy may 
be followed by some advance. notations 
are as follows: Creamery, 21@22¢; fancy 
dairy, 16@18c; good dairy, 14@15c; low 
grades, 6@7c per Ib. At Chicago, the mar- 
ket is in much the same position as our 
own. Supplies of choice grades are rather 
light, and sell at outside figures, while of 
low grade goods there is more than is 
wanted. Quotations there are as follows: 
Creameries, extras, 21%@22c; firsts. 19@ 
2046c; seconds, 16@i7c.. Dairies, extras, 18@ 
19c; firsts, 14@15c; No 2, 12@13c. Ladles, 
extras, 122%@13c. Packing stock, 11%4@12c. 
The New York market has ruled steady all 
week, with values practically unchanged. 
Receipts have been light, especially of the 
finer grades, but the demand has been 
somewhat limited, and as a consequence 
eastern markets are not as firm as those 
of the west. Outside of the best grades 
large lines could only be moved at a re- 
duction. Quotations on Thursday were as 
follows: Creamery, western, extras, per 
lb, 23c; do. firsts, 20@22c; do thirds to sec- 
onds, 154%@19c; do State, extras, 22@ 

ic; do firsts, 20@21%c; do _ thirds 
to seconds, 154%@19c; western, June, 
extras, 20c; do firsts, 19@19%c; do 
seconds, 17@18c; state dairy, half-firkin 
tubs, fall made, fancy, 19%@20c; do firsts, 
17@18%c; do Welsh tubs, finest, 19c; do 
firsts, 164@18c; do thirds to seconds, 14@ 
léc; state dairy, tins, etc, 14@18c; state 
dairy, firkins, fancy, 18@18%c; do seconds 
to firsts, 15@17c; western imitation cream- 
ery, finest, 17@17%c; do firsts, 14@15\%4c; do 
seconds, 13@13%c; western dairy, finest, 15 
@lé6c; do thirds to firsts, 12%@l4c; factory, 
June, extras, 14@14%c; do seconds to firsts, 
13@13%c; do current packed, finest, 13%@ 
14c; do seconds, 12%@13c; do lower grades, 
11%@12c. 

At Elgin on Monday last the market 
ruled steady. Sales were at 22c, as com- 
pared’ with 23c on the same date last sea- 


son. 
CHEESE, 


The market for cheese has held very 
steady, and the trade has exhibited no 
features of interest sifice a week ago. 





Quotations in this market are 10@10%c 
per lb. for full creams, and it looks as if 
this range would be maintained for some 
time. At Chicago the market has ruled 
steady, with a slight advance.on some 
grades. There is a fair amount of activ- 
ity in the trade, and a steadv market is 
generally expected, Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Young Americas, 9@9%c; twins 8@ 
8%c; cheddars, 7%@8%4c; Swiss, 8@l0l4c,; 
limburger, 5@7%c; brick, 6@9%c. The 
New York market is practically in the 
same position as reported a week ago. 
Perhaps there is a little more firmness 
among holders of desirable stock as the 
result of light receipts, higher cost in the 
interior, and a somewhat better demand 
from the home trade. Exporters are not 
dong much, but the advance on colored 
goods in Liverpool has caused them to 
be held more firmly. Quotations on 
Thursday were as follows: State, full 
eream, large, colored, fancy, per lb, 8%4c; 
do large, white, fancy, 8%@8%c; do col- 
ored or white, choice, 8%4c; do good to 
prime, 8@8%4c; do common to fair, T@T4c; 
do small, colored, fancy, 9%@%4c; do 
small, white, fancy, 9%@9%4c; do good to 
choice, 8%@9c; common to fair, 7@8c; light 
skims, small, choice, 6%@7c; do large, 
choice, 64@6%c; part skims, small, choice, 
6u6%4¢c; do large, choice, 54@5%c; do good 
to prime, 4%@5c; do common to fair, 34@ 
4c: full skims, 3c. 

At Liverpool on Thursday the market 
for American cheese was quoted steady. 
with prime white at 42s., and prime col- 
ored at 44s, per cwt., an advance of 2s. 
on the latter grade since a week ago. 





WoOoL. 





The market has been stagnant for sev- 
eral months, but is pty | more activ- 
ity. The large stocks of foreign wools 
held at the East have exercised a very 
unfavorable influence upon the market, 
and until they have been reduced to much 
lighter proportions by consumption we 
cannot look for any hardening in valves. 
These stocks must have been a great dea! 
larger than estimated, or they wouid 
have become so light by this time that 
they would not hold down the market as 
they are doing. 

There is one point which the long-coi- 
tinued inactivity has demonstrated, and 
that is that dealers with stocks on hand 
regard values as at the bottom, and that 
any change, therefore, must be upwards. 
This is shown by the manner in which 
they have held on to their stocks for 
several months, refusing to accept bids 
below regular quotations to realize on 
their holdings. It shows conclusively 
that the market is really in a strong po- 
sition, although the voiume of business 
is very light. 

In the last three weeks there has been 
more activity shown than for several 
months, and the total of sales make a 
very fair record of business. Reports 
from Boston say that the basis on which 
fine medium and fine wools are now be- 
ing sold is about 44@45c for scoured, with 
No. 2 medium at 42@43c, while bes 
staple is quotable at 48@50c. Foreign 
wools are quiet, but prices maintain a 
steady tone. Quotations in that market 
are as follows: Ohio and Pennsylvania 
fleeces, X and above, 2#@27c; XX, 27@28c* 
XX and above, 29c; delaine, 30c; No. 1 
combing, we; No. 2 do, 28@29c. Michigan, 
Wisconsin, etc., X Michigan, 28c; No, ] 
Michigan combing, 29@30c; No. 1 Illinois 
combing, 29@30c; No. 2 Michigan comb- 
ing. 23@29c; No. 2 Illinois comb.ng, 28@29c; 
X New York, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, 22c; No. 1 do do, 27@28c; delaine 
Michigan, 27@28c. Unwashed -medium, 
Kentucky and Indiana, %-blood, comb- 
ing, 21@22c; Kentucky and Indiana, %- 
blood combing, Missouri, %4-blood 
combing, 20@2ic; braid combing, 19c; lake 
and Georgia, 19@20c. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, November 10, 1898. 
FLOUR—Quotations on jobbers’ lots ir 
barrels are as follows: 
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CORN.—The visible supply of this grail 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 23,797,0u bu, as comparec 
with 24,574000 bu the previous week, anc 
45,103,000 bu at the corresponding date ir 
1897. Quotations in this market are as fo!- 
lows: No 2, .3244c; No 3, 33%c; No 2 yel- 
low, 35c; No 3 yellow, 34%c; No 4 yellow. 
34c. Market quiet. : 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grair 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 5,976,000 bu, as comparec 
with 6.373,000 bu the previous week, and 
15,389,000 bu at the corresponding date ii 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No 2 white, 28%c; No 3 white. 
27%c per bu. Market steady. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grair 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 970,000 bu, as comparec 
with. 1,128.000 bu. the previous week, anc 
3,818,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
187. Sales of No 2 at 54c per bu. 

LEY.—Market firm at 95c@$l per 
hundred for good samples. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime spot quoted a‘ 
$4.80 per bu; No 2, $3.75@4.25 per bu. Alsike 
is selling at $4@4.50 per bu, according to 
quality. 

BEANS.—Spot, November, December 
and January, are all quoted at $1.10 per 
bu. and firm. 

FEED.—Bran, $12;. coarse middlings, 
$13; mne middiings, $14; cracked corn, $1 
coarse oatmeal, $14; corn and oat chop. 
$13 per ton in jobbing lots. 

APP’ .—Snow, $3.50@4 per bbl; best 
winter. fruit, $2.50@3 per bbl; fall apples. 
$1.75@2 per bbl. 

GRAPES.—Concords, $13 per 100 baskets 
of ‘hs: Catawhas. 2c per ib. ; 

QUINCES.—60@75c og bu. 

PEARS.—Keiffers, per bbl. 

HUN Y.—best comb, 11@12c per Ib. 

DRIED APPLES.—Evaporated, 7c; 
dried, 3@3%c. per Ib. ’ 

EGGS.—Quoted at 16%c per doz for fresh 
receipts, and 17@18c for candled. Cold 
storage. lic per doz. Market firm. 

ONIONS.—Selling at 35@40c per bu on 
—" and jobbers quote 35@40c in large 


ots. 
CABBAGE.—Quoted at $3.00 per ton in 


large lots, and $1.00@1.% per 100 on the 
city market, 








in Re 


POTATOES.—In this market quota & 
are 35@40c per bu; in Chicago, Vase ns 
bu; Cleveland, 35@40c per bu; Pittsbure 
‘0@55e per bu or $1.20@1.60 per bbl. Mar. 
kets are generally quiet, but steady, 

LIVE POULTRY.—Market shows a lit- 
tle improvement. Quotations are as foj- 
Rev 1 tha Fe papas 6@6%c; fowls, 5a 

¢c; ducks @6c; geese, 54@6c; 7s 
76@8c per ib. te; turkeys, 

BALED HAY AND STRAW.—Best tim- 
othy, in car lots, $8.00@8.50 per ton: rye 
straw, $5.00; wheat and oat straw, $1.50. _ 

WOOL.—Nominal quotations in interior 
markets are as follows: Unwashed fin; 
14@15c; washed fine, 19@20c: unwashed 
medium, 18@20c; washed medium, 22@25¢ 
per lb. ane 

HIDES.—No change in the range of 
prices. Quoted as follows: No 1 green, 
7¥%c; No 2 green, 64%4c; No 1 cured, 9c: No 
2 sured, 8c; No 1 green calf, 10c; No 2 
green calf, 84%4c; No 1 kip, 7c: No 2 kip 
8c; sheepskins as to wool, 40@70c; shear_ 
lings, 10@50c. 

PROVISIONS. — Market quiet ang 
steady. Quotations are as follows: Mess 
pork, $10.25 per bbl; short cut mess, $12.()): 
short clear, $11.50; compound lard, 41.c: 
family lard, 54c; kettle lard, 6%4¢; smoked 
hams, 8@8%4c; bacon, 8@8%4c; shoulders 
6c; picnic hams, 6c per Ib. 

COFFEE.—No change in values since a 
week ago. Quotations are as follows: 
Roasted Ric, ordinary, 9c, fair, llc; San- 
tos, good, 14c, choice, 18c; Maracaibo, 24 
25c; Java, 2s@30c; Mocha, 28@32c; package 
coffee sold on the equality plan on a 
basis of $9.50@10.50, less 75¢c per 100-lb case, 
in New York. . 

OILS.—Lirseed oils are higher; turpen- 
tine slightly lower. ‘No other changes. 
Quotations as follows: Raw linseed oil, 
38c; boiled linseed, 39c, less 1c for cash: 
extra lard oil, 50c; No 1 lard oil, 35c; water 
white kerosene, 84c; fancy grade, 111:c; 
deodorized stove gasoline, 8c; turpentine, 
41%4.@42'4c per gal in bb! lots, 

HARDWARE—No changes have occurred 
in prices since a Week agO. WQuotauons 
are as follows: Wire nails, $1.60; steel cut 
nails, $1.50 per ewt, new card; axes, single 
bit, bronze, $5.00; double bit, bronze, $8.50; 
single bit, solid steel, $6.00; double bit, 
solid steel, $9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.35; 
carriage bolis, 75 per cent off list; tire 
boits, 70 and 10 per cent off list; painted 
barbed wire, $1.65; galvanized, $1.95 per 
cwt; single and double strength glass, 8) 
and 10 per cent off new iist; sheet iron, 
No 24, $2.50 per ewt: galvanized, 75 and 10 
per cent off new list; No 9 annealed wire, 
31.45 rates. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 





Michigan Central Stock Yards, 


os 


Thursday, November 10, 189s. 
CATTLE, 

Receipts Thursday, 497, as compared 
with 646 one week ago. There is no im- 
provement to note in quality, the cattle 
on sale being mostly common to fair 
butchers and stockers. Market fairly ac- 
tive and unchanged from prices paid one 
week ago. $4.20 was top price to-day for 5 
fair quality butcher steers and: heifers av 
897 lbs., but the bulk changed hands at 
prices ranging from $3.00 to $3.75; canners 
and common, $1.65 to $2.75; bulls, light to 
good butchers, $2.75 to $3.25; stockers, $2.95 
to $3.60; feeders, $3.70 to $4.00. Veal. calves— 
Receipts, 100; market opened rather slow 
at prices ranging from $5.00 to $6.00 per 100 
lbs., later $6.50 was paid for a few choice. 
Milch cows and -springers unchanged; 
sales ranged from $30.00 to $50.00 each, 
mostly $35.00 to $45.00. 

Bell sold Fitzpatrick 5 mixed butchers 
av 1.002 at $3.70 and 3 steers to Sullivan 
av 840 at $3.70. 

Adams sold Fitzpatrick 2 mixed butch- 
ers av 840 at $3.00 and a cow weighing 990 
at $3.50. 

Ackley sold Caplis & Co 3 heifers av 68 
at $3.65, 2 bulls av 700 at $2.90 and 3 mixed 
butchers av_ 960 at $3.50. 

Glenn sold same 8 mixed butchers av 
662 at $3.50, 6 cows av 1,035 at $2.55 and 2 
heifers to Mich Beef Co av 680 at $3.40. 

Kelsey sold same 2 steers av 835 at $3.70 
and 2 light butchers av 590 at $3.20. 

Lewis sold same a heifer weighing 95) 
at $3.70, 2 cows av 965 at $2.75 and 2 stock- 
ers av 525 at $2.85. 

‘Robb sold Black 2 heifers av 880 at $3.25 
and 8 feeders to Davidson av 990 at $3.8v. 

Sly sold Fitzpatrick 3 cows av 1,108 at 
$2.50, 4 heifers av 712 at $3.60, a bull 
weighing 900 at $3.00, 2 mixed butchers to 
Mich Beef Co av 650 at $3.40 and 2 bulls 
av 1,025 at $3.00. 

Burden sold Robinson 7 steers and 
heifers av 897 at $4.20. 

_ Cushman suld Mich Beef Co 13 mixed 
butchers av 770 at $3.75, and 3 cows av 1085 
at $3.25. 

Vickerey sold Sullivan 3 mixed av 1133 at 


Mayers sold Magee 4 cows av 757 at $2.20. 
ll mixed butchers av 750 at $3.50, 3 do_av 
810 at $3.25, 4 cows av 1,017 at $2.60 and a 
ea to Mich Beef Co weighing 1,320 at 


Sly sold Mason & F 3 cows av 99 at $250. 

Sweet & N so.d Sullivan 6 mixed av 926 
at $3.60 and 3 do av 876 at $2.50. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Cook 3 light 
butchers av 560 at $3.25, 2 heifers av 860 
at $3.70 and 2 bulls to Mich Beef Co av 
1,665 at $3.25. 

Degammond sold Regan 4 mixed butch- 
ers av 770 at $3.00, 3 do av 666 at $3.35 and 
14 stockers to Mason & F av 674 at $3.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 6 m.xe 


ers av 640 at $3.60, 2 do av 600 at $3.35 
a bull weighing 480 at $2.75. . 

Clark sold Fitzpatrick 4 mixed butchers 
av 770 at $3.75, a cow weighing 1,000 at 
$3.00, 8 stockers to Mason & F av 590 at 
$3.50 and a bull weighing 630 at $3.00. 

Blair sold McIntyre 13 mixed butchers 
av 750 at $3.60. 

Culver sold Sullivan 2 steers av 867 at 
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Haley sold Mich Beef Co 19 mixed 
putchers av 870 at $3.35 and 3 do av 846 


a SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Thursday, 968; one week ago, 
1,335. The weather was bad for handling 
sheep to-day; quotations are lower, but 
taking the water in the fleeces into con- 
sideration prices were flv as 2007 as ane 
week ago. Range of prices: Tambs. $4.40 
to $5.00; good mixed lots, $3.90 to $4.40; 
eammon to good mixed butchers, $2.00 to 


15. 
ne sold Fitzpatrick 115 lambs av 


74 at $4.90. K 
“amason sold Young 12 mixed av 97 at 


9 75 
eeach sold Sullivan Beef Co 45 mixed 
av 74 at $? 
“Reason sold Young 65 sheep and lambs 
, 79 at $3.90. * 
Blair sold Sullivan Beef Co 29 lambs av 
72 at $4.60 and 16,.lambs av & at $5.00. 
Glenn sold Monaghan 78 lambs av 60 at 
$4.50 and 20 mixed av 80 at_ $3.00. 
F Tamoreaux sold same 35 mixed av 65 
at $2.50. 
ot aa sold Mich Beef Co 81 lambs 
av 60 at $4.40 and 30 sheen av 75 at $2.75. 
Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 34 lambs 
av 59 at $4.50, 3 av 97 at $2.00 and 24 sheep 
av 100 to Monaghan at $4.00. 
H N Smith sold Mich Beef Co 32 lambs 
av 60 at $4.50 and 4 sheep av 80 at $2.50. 
HOGS. 


Receipts Thursday, 7,282; as compared 
with 6,199 one week ago. Market fairly 
active at prices 2% to 5c below last Fri- 
dav’s closing. Range, $3.25@3.35: bulk at 
£2 502%: nies and licht Varkers 8.00% 
3.9: stags, 1-3 off: rovghs, $2.66@2.7%; about 
all sold. closing steady. 

Adams sold Sullivan 31 pigs av 97 at $3. 

Cromntor sold same 92 ev 123 at $3.12%. 

Coates sold same 41 av 121 at $3.15, 

Snenrer old same % av 177 at $2 2714. 

Clark sold same 115 av 168 at $3.25. 

Thorburn sold same 78 av 174 at $8.25. 

Haley so'd same 75 av 158 at $3.15. 

Blair sold same 84 av 214 at $8.30. 

Coates sold Parker, Webb & Co 130 av 
190 at $3.25. 

Mayer sold same 71 av 205 at $3.30. 

Ackley sold same 27 av 205 at $3.3), 

Bunnell sold same 232 av 188 at $3.30. 

Tomason sold same 113 av 207 at $3.30. 

Glover sold same 138 av 173 and 59 av 181 
at 3.27%. 

Reason sold same 116 av 178 at $3.25. 

Leach sold same 106 av 177 at $3.25. 

Kelsey sold same 112 av 184 at $3.30. 

Lamoraux sold same 52 av 173 at $3.25. 

Cushmen sold same 87 av 178 and 37 av 
180 at $3.30. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 160 av 174, 130 
av 158 and 89 av 1% at $3.30. 

Burden sold same 56 av 191 at $3.25. 

Lingeman sold same 97 av 1% at $3.30. 

Shelton sold same 164 av 166 and 66 av 
195 at $3.30. 

Thompson sold same 150 av 175 and 36 
av 207 at $3.25. 

Knight sold same 78 av 180 at $8.30. 3 

ITewis sold R S Webb 76 av 169 at $3.25. 

Spicer & M sold same 55 av 175 at $3.35 
and 37 av 168 at $3.30. 

Rook sold same 49 av 178 at $3 35. 

Heeney sold same 21 av 164 at $3.32%4. 

Parkes sold same 11 av 205 at $3 30. 

Axford sold same 79 av 169 at $3.25. 
_Warren sold same 124 av 191 at $3.30. 
Haléy sold same 26 av 179 at $3.32%: ~ 

Kalahan sold Hammond, S & Co 62 av 
201 at $3.32%. 

Rereen & T so'd same 91 av 178 at $3.25 
and 55 av 124 at $3.15. 

Sharp sold same 42 av 127 at $3.15. 

PS & Tubbs sold same 79 av 199 at 

Sherv sold same 144 av 178 and 75 av 209 
at $3 271%. 

Spicer & M sold same 35 av 216 at $3 30. 

Sweet & N sold same 152 av 191 at $3.25 
and 41 av 120 at $8.15. 

Feenev sold same 79 av 201 at $3.30. 

W Dennis sold same 120 av 202, 84 av 214 
and 47 av 192 at $3.30. 

S Tennis so’d same 92 av 171 at $3 30. 

Johnston sold same 76 av 187 at $3 30. 

Joyce & Son sold same 61 av 171 at $3.30. 





Friday, November 11, 1898. 
CATTLE, 

Receipts Friday, 274, as compared with 
466 one week ago. The quality averaged 
better to-day. Market fairly active and 
about steady with yesterday’s prices. 
$4.50 was top price for 19 good butcher 
steers av 117 Ibs, and $4.40 for 4 do av 1187 
Ibs., balance as noted. Stockers and feed- 
ers Closed 10 to 15c lower than prices pa‘d 
one week ago. Veal Calves—Receipts, 21; 
steady to strong. Milch cows and spring- 
ers unchanged; very few here. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 6. mixed 
stockers av 450 at $2.50 and 9 stockers av 
592 at $3.35. 

Blair sold same 11 stockers av 650 at $3.50 
and 3 bulls av 670 at $2.90. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Frey 8 mixed 
butchers av 641 at $3.45. 

Leidel sold Caplis & Co 4 steers and heif- 
ers av 85) at $2.90. . 

Rue & Holmes sold Fitzpatrick 4 bu'ls 
av $62 at $315, 2 heifers av 555 at $300, 3 
steers av 900 at $4.00 and 2 do av 975 at $3.75, 
~ good butcher steers to Black av 1130 at 
$4.50 and 8 mixed butchers to Gerow av 660 
at 33.50. 
| ovewell sold Fitzpatrick 2 butchers av 
850 at $3.00 and a cow weighing 850 at $2.40. 
_ Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 2 steers av 
i€05 at $4.00, 4 do to Black av 1187 at $4.40, 
and 8 mixed butchers to Micn Beef.Co av 
766 at $3.45, 

Judsor sold Schleicher 7 mixed buichers 
oe $3.65 and 2 cows to Clancey av 8/0 
at $2.25. 

Brrden sold Eammen il ligit butchers 
av 555 at $3.00, 

Armspoker sold Sullivan 4 cows av 1112 
at $3.00, 1 do weighing 1260 at $2.50, 2 steers 
av Py Bia $3.65 and a stocker weighing 510 
at $3.3 


Fox & Bishop sold Caplis & Co 10 steers 
av 999 at $3.90. 5 mixed butchers av 866 at 
$2.90, 2 stockers to Mason & F av 535 at 
$3.25 and 3 canners av $8.50 at $1.75. 

Roe & Holmes solc Mich Beef Co a bull 
weighing 125) at $3.75, 2 steers av 1100 at 
#4.60 and 19 do av 1117 at $1.50, 2 stockers tu 
Sullivan av 515 at $3.40 and a bull weighing 
850 at $2.75 


Carman sold Clancey 3 cows av S84 at 
$2.50, 3 do av 883 at $2.7% and 1 do weighing 
930 at $2.65, 13 mixed butchers to Kammen 


av 600 at $3.35 and 15 do to Regan av 520 at 
$2.85 


Spicer & M sold Cook 5 mixed butchers 
av. 690 at $3.40, 3 do av 626 at $3.40 and 2 av 
545 at $3.00. 

Nixon & MeM sold Sullivan 4 stockers av 
690 at $8.35, 6 do av 651 at $3.55, 

Lovewell sold Sullivan 7 mixed av 935 at 


White scld Bush 10 stoekers av 482 at 
$3.25 


Ramsey sold Fitzpatrick 24 steers av 
970 at ¥4.00. 

Sullivan sold Brown of Ohio 37 stockers 
av 648 at $3.60, 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

FKriday’s receipts were very light, only 
148 new arrivals. They ehanged hands 
early at about yesierday’s prices. 

Deyarmond sold Shanahan 8$ lambs 
aa av 70 at $4.75 and 7 sheep av 93 at 


Vickerey sold same 41 lambs (feeders) av 
67 at $4.80. ; 

Spicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 34 
buck lambs av 69 at 54.55,37 lambs av 76 
at $1.75 and 7 sheap av 110 at $3.00. 

Taft & Tubbs sold Hiser 35 -nixed av 80 
at $2. and 4 lambs av 74 at $4.80. 

Hyne soid Mich Beef Co 19 mixed av 84 
at $2.25 ard 30 lambs av 66 at $4.50. 

Leidel sold Caplis & Co 14 lambs av 72 at 
$4.50. 

HOGs. 

Receipts Friday, 4,210, as compared with 
4.985 one week ago. Market active and 
strong at 2%c higher; bulk sold at $3.30 to 
$3.3214; all sold, closing steady. 

Hausberger sold Parker, Webb & Co 4 
av 205 at $3.382%4. 

Jedele sold same 95 av 188 at $3.30. 

Leidel so'd same 56 av 231 at $3.30, 

Parsons & H sold same 118 av 117, and 137 
av 180 at $3.30. 

McCloughry sold same 49 av 240 at $3.30. 

Re sold same 33 av 191, and 79 av 176 
a .30. 

Roherts & Spencer sold same 143 av 181, 
and 44 av 177 at $3.321%4. 

Luckie sold same 2 av 103 at $3.20, and 
151 av 171, and 28 av 167 at $3.30. 

Luckie & S sold same 78 av 205 at $3.3214. 

Fenton so'd same 69 av 179 at $3.30. 

Weeks sold same 68 av 213 at $3324. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 18 av 222, and 
14 av 181 at $3.30. 

Astley sold same 121 av 186, and 8 av 
189 at $3.30. 

Eddy sold same 84 av 191 at $3.30. 

Armspoker sold same 28 av 195 av $3.32. 

Proper sold same 85 av 177 at $3 30. 

Hertier sold same 193 av 199 at $3.32. 

Fyne sold Sullivan 28 av 163 at $3.25. 

Miler sold same 86 av 183 at $330. 

Discher sold same 71 av 18) at $3.22%4. 

Harger sold same 78 av 190 at $3.32%4. 

F W Horner sold same 194 av 187 at $3.25. 

PW, Pewe sold came 47 av 184 at $3.30. 

Allen sold same 78 av 149 at $3.2714. 

Spicer & M sold same 10 pigs av 116, and 
22 -av 124 at $3.25. 

Astlev sold same 91 av 140 at $3.30. 

Lovewell sold Hammond, S & Co 43 av 
212 at $3.30. 

Cassey sold same §3 av 203 at $3.35. 

Fedy sold same 160 av 190, and 12 av 183 
at $3 3). ; : 

Rg & Bishop sold same 100 av 218 at 


Spicer & M sold same 76 av 168, 32 av 234, 
and 79 av 209 at $3.30. 

Bullen sold, same 113. av 184 at $3 3914, 62 
av 261 at $3.25, and 48 av 114 at $320. 

Ramsey seld same 113 av 1€9 at $3.30. 

Cassev sold Weinrich 73 av 197 at $2.371%. 

Roe & Holmes so'd G R Wilson 153 av 
151 at $3.35, 61 av 108 at $3.25, and 87 av 144 
at $3.30. 

Fox & B sold same 98 av 124 at $3.30. 
Hammond, S & Co sold same 160 av 146, 
1538 av 152, and 71 av 150 at $3.30. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 





. East Buffalo, November 10, 1898. 
Cattle.—Receipts of: cattle on Monday 
last were 6,666, as compared with 6.622 the 
same day last week. Shipments were 5,676, 
as compared with 4,818 the previous week. 
The receipts were quite liberal, with a 
good run of Canadian cattle. Speaking 
generally the market may be said to have 
ruled lower, but some extra fine export 
steers, and prime handy weight butchers, 
held steady. Other grades were dull, and 
common stuff slow at a decline. Stock- 
ers and feeders were in excess of the de- 
mand, and a decline of 15@25c was the 
rule on all grades, with common light 
stock very dull. The range on_ steers, 
common to prime export, was $3.90@5.25, 
with one small selected lot bringing $5.30; 
heifers, $3.40@4.50; cows, $2@4.00; oxen, $2.59 
@4.50; bulls, $2.75@3.85; stockers and feed- 
ers, $2.75@4.00. Tuesday the market was 
dull and weak, but values were about 
the same as on Monday. Wednesday the 
market was quiet and unchanged. Quo- 
tations at the close were as follows: Ex- 
eort and shipping steers—Prime to extra 
choice finished steers, 1,400 to 1,450 Ibs, 
$.10@5.25; prime to choice steers, 1,300 to 
1,400 lbs, $5@5.10; good to choice fat steers, 
1,250 to 1.300 Ibs, $4.90@5.00; good to choice 
fat smooth steers, 1,060 to 1,200 lbs, $4.60@ 
4.85; green, coarse and rough fat steers, 
1,0.0 to 1,400 lbs, $4.10@4.40. tsutchers’ na- 
tive cattle—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 
1.050 to 1,150 -Ibs, $4.60@5.00; fat. smooth, 
dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 lbs, $4.35@ 
.50; light to fair dry fed steers, $4@4.40; 
green steers, thin to half fattened, 1,000 
to 1 300 lbs, $4@4.25; fair to good steers, 900 
to 1,000 Ibs, $8.90@4.25; choice, smooth, fat 
heifers, $4.15@4.50; fair to good fat heif- 
03.1 vo hight tiin,  half-fat 
heifers, $3.40@3.65; mixed lots, fair to 
choice quality fat cows and heifers, $3.50 
@3.75; choice to extra smooth, well fat- 
tened butcher cows, $3.50@4.00; fair to 
good butcher cows, $2.75@3.40; common 
old shelly cows, $2@2.50. Bulls and oxen— 
Export weight bulls, fat and smeoth, $3.75 
go d, fat. smooih, handy 
butcher bulls, $3.35@3.70; fair to good 
sausage bulls, $2.75@3.25; stock bulls, com- 
mon to extra, $2.75@3.25; fat, smooth, 
young oxen to good lots fit for export, 
$4.25@4.50; fair to fairly good, partly fat- 
tened yourg oxen, $3.75@4.00; old common 
and poor oxen, $2.50@3.50. Native stock- 
ers and feeders—Feeding steers, good 
style weight and extra quality, $3.75@4,00; 
feeding steers, common to only fair qual- 
ity, $3.40@3.65; good quality yearlin 
stock, steers and calves, $3,60@4,00; stoc 














re, mention choice, $2.75@3.25; 
s steers, cull grades ‘and throw outs, 
.00@ 3.35. . 

‘1’hursday no cattle on sale; prospects 
only fair. 

Sheep.—Receipts of sheep and lambs on 
Monday last were 11,700, as compared with 
20.800 the previous week. Shipments were 
8,200, as compared with 17,030 the previous 
week. The poor market of last week re- 

od in evtiing down receipts very ma- 
terially. The quality of the offerings was 
a good average. Really prime lambs 
were active and stronger than last week, 
but others were barely steady. Sheep 
ruled steady to lower, according to qual- 
ity. As compared with prices ruling the 
previous Monday values were generally 
about 5c lower. The range on yearlings 
was $3.25@4.90; lambs, $4@5.45; sheep, $2.25 
@4.60. The market clesed up steady with 
a fair clearance. Tuesday trading was 
light; most of the receipts were Cana- 
dian; values unchanged. Wednesday the 
market opened with a fairly good demand 
and prices ruled about steady with the 
opening prices of the week for good to 
choice lots, but only steady for others. 
Sheep were in light supply and about 
steady. Quvotations at the close were as 
follows: Native lambs, choice to extra 
ewes and wethers, $5.35@5.50; buckey and 
fair, $5@5.25; culls, fair to good, $4@4.90; 
common to choice yearlings, $4@4.65; na- 
tive clipped sheep, choice to selected 
wethers, $4.60@4.75; fair to choice mixed 
sheep, $4.25@4.50; culls and common 
ewe sheep. $2.25@4; Canada lambs, good to 
choice ewes and wethers, $5.25@5.40: good 
to choice, part bucks, $5.15@5.25» buckey 
lots, $5.10@5.40. 

‘Thursday there was a fair demand from 
home buyers at about steady prices. Top 
lambs soid at $5.40; good to choice, $3.25 
“5.30; culls and fair, $4.50@5.00; sheep 
firm; culls to choice mixed, $2.50@4.50; 
wethers, $4.60@4.75. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday 
were 37,430, as compared with 30,590 for the 
same day last week. Shipments were 
23,940,as compared with 19,570 for the same 

av ject weer, The receinte were larger 
than expected, and the quality about the 
worst of the season, the bulk being half 
fattened light weights, pigs and grass- 

<s with oniv a few ‘oads of prime me- 
dium and heavy weights. Reports from 
the west were favorable to sel’ers, how- 
ever, and values held abovt steady with 
the close of the week, with light grades 
closing easy. The range on Yorkers was 
$3.45@3.4714; fair to best mediums, $846 @ 
3.70; prime heavy, $3.70@38.75; pigs, $2.50@ 
3.50. Tuesday being election day but Lt- 
tle business was done. Sales were at 
about Monday’s prices, with a slight de- 
cline on undesirable lots. Wednesday re- 
ceipts were liberal, and with a number 
held over from the previcus day the mar- 
ket ruled dull, with prospects unfavor- 
able. Quotations were as follows: Good 
to choice Yorkers of 165 to 190 lbs, $350@ 
3.55: prime light Yorkers, $3.45@3.50; 
grassy and Michigan lots. $3.40@3.50; 
mixed packers’ grades, $3.50@3.55; medium 
weights, 200 to 240 Ibs, $3.55@3.60; heavy 
hogs, 250 to 300 Ibs, $3.60; grassy heavy 
ends, $3.35@3.45; roughs, common to good, 
$3.15@3.25; stags, common to choice, $2.50@ 
3.00; pigs, good to choice. $3.40@3.50; pigs, 
skips, common to fair,- $2.75@3.25. 

‘“nursday there was a fair demand at 
steady prices --generally, but shade 
stronger for a few good mediums; heavy 
grades,  $3.55@3.60; mediums, $3.50@3.55; 
yorkers, $3.45@3.50; light yorkers, $3.40@ 
3.45; pigs, $3.40@3.45; roughs and _ stags, 
$2.75@3.20. 





THE CHICAGO MARKET, 





Chicago, November 10, 1898. 

Cattle—The receipts of cattle in this 
market last week were 40,946. as compared 
with 58,187 the previous week, and 52,921 
for the same week last year. The market 
on Monday opened strong, and most of the 
cattle sold 10c higher, with ‘nstances of 
15@20e advance. The finish, however, was 
weak, about all the early advance being 


lost. A good clearance was made. Native 
steers sold at $4.15@5.70, bulk $'.85@3.40; fed 
Western steers, $4.15@5.55; grass Western 
steers, $3.60@4.35; Western cows and heif- 
ers, $3@3.90; grass Texas steers, 804@974 
Ibs, $3.6714@3.85; native cows and heifers, 
$1.75@4.50; bulls, $2.50@4.05; stags. $3.2@ 
4.60; oxen, $3.25@4; calves, $3.50@6.75, and 
stockers and feeders, $3@4.50. Tuesday the 
market was dull as a result of the elec- 
tions being in progress, still values 
showed strength whenever good cattle 
were offered. Up to and including Wed- 
nesday of this week receipts have been 
36,345, as compared with 28,19 for the 
same days last week. .As a matter of 
course, a big increase like this weakened 
the market and sent prices down 10@l5c 
on all kinds of fat native steers, and with 
this there was a slow market. a wet, cold, 
rainy day. The other grades of native 
steers did not sell much lower than yes- 
terday; there was a large number of good 
natives, hence the bulk of the decline 
seemed to fall on that sort, Westerns 
sold steady, and that fact helped the 
medium natives. Top native steers sold 
at $5.45@5.60; good to choice, $5@5 40; ordl- 
nary to fair, $3.90@4.90; stockers and feed- 
ers. $2.90@4.25; cows, $2.25@3.90; veal calves, 
$4.25@0.50. 
Thursday, with estimated receipts of 9,- 
head, the market ruled steady at 
Wednesday closing prices. 
Sheep.—Receipts of ee in this market 
the past week were 83,193, as compared 
with y0,216 the previous week, and 70,717 
for the corresponding week in 1897. Mon- 
day prices were steady to strong. as com- 
pared with the close of last week; lambs 
selling a trifle higher. Old and toothless 
ewes sold at $2.90@3.10; something better, 
$3.70@3.90; market ewes.$4@4.15; market 
wethers, $4.25@4.50. Commonlambs $4@4.25; 
something better,  $4.50@4.80. Common 
market lamhs, $5@5.25; top mirket lambs, 
$5.35@5.50, one lot of extra at $5.60. There 
was nothing doing in feeding stock; lambs 
were. quoted at $4.70@5.00, and sheep at 
$3.50@1.20. Tuesday the market was steady 
to streng, with top lambs selling a shade 
higher. Up to and including Wednesday 
of this week receipts have been 52.438, as 
compared with 68,098 for the same days 
last week. Feeding lambs were lower. 
Old ewes for feeding sold at very low 
prices; also ewes for breeding purposes; 
market ewes steady, About all sold. Old 











ewes, $2.80@3.25; breeding ewes. $3.75@3.95; 
market ewes, $1@4.15; market wethers. $4.20 
@4.60; vearlinges. $4.70@4.80: common mar- 
ket lambs, $4.50@4.80; something better 
than common, $5@5.25; top market lambs, 
$5.50@5.75; feeding lambs sold at $4.50@ 
4.85: one Ict of fancy, $5, The lamb and 
feeding sheep trade is extremely dull. 

Thureday the market was quiet and un- 
changed. 


Hogs.—The receipts in this market the 
past week were 188.339, as compared with 
204,489 the previous week, and 177.054 for 
the corresponding week in 1897. Monday 
trade was active and prices ruled steady 
to 5c hieher. vet the market finished weak, 
with 2,500 left over. The quality was the 
best in several weeks, there being a large 
proportion of heavy-weights and fewer 
pigs and lightweights. Shipping orders 
were small for Monday. Heavy sold at 
$3.25@3.80, bulk $3.60@3.70; light. $3.30@3.70, 
bulk $3.55@3.65: mixed, $3.35@3.771%4,. bulk 
$3.55@3.65; pigs, $2.50@3.50, bulk $8@3.25. 
Tuesday there was a drop of 5c on all 
grades, but the market steadied before the 
day was over, and closed firmer. Up to 
and including Wednesday of this week 
receipts have been 106.600. as compared 
with 99,975 for the same days last week. 
The big run and the absence of shippers 
on Wednesday caused a decline of 10@15c. 
Packing hogs ‘sold at $3.35@3.50; prime 
mediums, butcher weights and selected 
shipping sorts, 140 up to 230 lbs. to aver- 
age 170@180, sold at $3.1003.50; light of 120@ 
150 Ibs sold at $3.40@3.50; little pigs, 100 
average, under or over, $2.90@3.10. 

Thursday estimated receipts were 26 000; 
market steady to shade higher; light, 
$3.20@3.57144;. mixed, $3.30@3.65; heavy, $8.20 
@3.674%4; rough, $3.20@3.25; yorkers, $3.50@ 
3.55. 





Grand Trunk Railway System. 

The Detroit & Milwaukee Division of the 
Grand Trunk Railway will change their train 
service commencing with Sunday, Nov. 18th. 
Pontiac suburban trains which formerly left 
Detroit at 9:15 a. m. and 4:45 p. m., and trains 
arriving at Detroit at 8:10 a. m. and 2:30 p. m. 
will be discontinued forthe winter. Chicago 
express which arrived at Detroit at 7:05 a.m. 
will arrive at7:30a.m. Steamboat express 
train leaving Detroit at 4:05 p.m. for Grand 
Haven, will run to Grand Rapids; and steam- 
boat express from Grand Haven, reaching 
Detroit at 11:50 a. m., will start from Grand 
Rapids. All othertrains arrive and depart 
on the usual time. 





Settlers’ Rates and Homeseekers’ Excur- 
sions via Michigan Central, 


To many pointsin the United States spe- 
cial rates are made to land and homeseekers 
via Michigan Central and its connections. 
If you are figuring on atrip, write J.S. Hall, 
District Passenger Agent, M.C.R. R., Detroit, 
for full information. 





‘COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Highest prices obtained for Hay, Potatoes and 
Farm Produce. Money advanced on shipments. 
Give us atrial. Correspondence solicited. 


GAGE & M’DOUGALL, Manchester, N. H. 


The Lowest Combinations 
Of Good Reading Matter Ever Offered. 
THE PRICES TELL THE TALE. 


In most cases both papers can be had for the 
regular price of one. In many cases for less than 
the price of other agricultural papers aione. 
NOTE Cash must accomnany each order, Stamps 

* taken only in amvuunts less than $1.00. 

Only one other paper is allowed with each year’s 
subscription to THE FARMER; as many other com- 
binations may be takeu at prices named as years 
subscribed for THE FARMER; for instance: THE 
MICHIGAN FARMER, Cincinnati Enquirer and 
Hoard’s Dairyman are wanted for one person; 
the subseriber would have to pay $2.19, but would 
be credited with two years’ subscription to THE 
FARMER and one year each to the others. One 
person may take as many as five combinations in 
this way. 

THE MICHIGAN FARMER and any one of the fol- 
lowing papers one year each at prices named: 
Name of Paper and Where Published. 

DAILY. (6 a week) 











World, Cleveland. ©. ........ccceccssccesessecee $1.75 
TRI-WEEKLY, (3 a week) 

WOE: WOW Watley Ws Wesiicccdcsesescctnvessedtes 1.35 
SEMI-WEEKLY. (2 a week) 

Herald, Grand Ranids. Mich..............eeeeee 1.25 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 

Tribune, Detroit, Mich.......... oa erdénsa tenons -90 

Commercial Gazette. Cincinnati, O «. 85 










Enquirer, Cincinnati, 0. 
Times, Cincinnati. O.. 
Tribune, New York, N 
Blade, Toledo, O.... 


Bee, ie ry 
POSE, PICCMWUPE, PB eos c vices cccscekssccevece 
Dispatch, Pitts urgh, Pa ae 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Journal, Indianapolis. Ind 
sentinel, 7 t 
Press, Philadelphia Pa........ 
Inter Ocean Chicago. Ill 
CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY, BEES. 


Hoard’s Dairyman. Ft. Atkinson, Wis......... 1.10 
Jersev Bulletin. Indianap+lis, Ind............. 1.60 
Holstein Friesian Register, Brattleboro, Vt.. 1.10 
American Sheep Breeder, Chicago, i peabdew 1.30 


American Swineherd  “ “........ -80 
Swine Breeders’ Journal, Indianapolis, Ind.. .85 
Vhiv Poultry Journal, Dayton, O 80 
Puultrykeeper, Parkesburg, Pa. 

. incluting their four book 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, 
Blowded Stock, Stock. Pa............. os 
Inter State Poultryman, Tiffin, O.............. -80 

MAGAZINES, HOUSEHOLD, RELIGIOUS, ETC, 
1 


Cosmopolitan. 
Scribner’s..... 
Century ..... 
De@mOPeSt ..5...vrcccccccsccvccccscsesevces 
Review of ReVit WS.....--..eceeceeeeeeees 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly..........:+ssse0+ 
The Delineator.........cccecccsccesecseees 
Harper’s Magazine 
Harpers’ Weekly........ssscecesssenevere Rakes 
Harper’s Bazar........sccsscssseveeeveceeeeseees 
McClure’s........ Kadahabs Videdvegeenerenisecedess 
4G. BIGROIRS. ...20.ccoccevcccces ‘ 
Our Little Folks 
Household......... 
Gentlewoman.......-..-.+es0+s oo 
American Gardening..........00seeeeeeceeeeeeee 
Youth’s Companion. including Christmas 
number and calendar (new subscribers)... 1.86 
Housekeeper, Minneapolis. Minn 
Woman’s Home Companion, Springfield, 0... 1.00 
Ledger Monthly..........scceecseceveneeesserees 1.00 
THE MICHIGAN FARMER Will he sent to new sub- 
scriptions received before Jan, ist, 1899, from 
date the order is received to Jan 1 1900. Many 
of the other papers will dothe same. 
4 For free bpm eopies address publishers 
irect, Send orders to 
THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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Hiscellaneous. 


HER P ORTRAIT. 


The night was warm and the porch wae 
vide, 
And the soft wind wafted the music's 


une, 
Ard a youth and maid sat side by side, 
’Neath the witching light of the summer 
moon. 


Said the youth: ‘“‘There’s a maiden I dear- 


ly love, 
She’s as fair as the daybreak, and pure as 
gold, 
With a voice as soft as a cooing dove, 
And a mouth like a bud with one leaf 
unrolled. 
The gieam of her eyes makes the star- 
light pale, 
And she’s witty and clever, well read 
and bred.’ 


The maid’s cheeks flushed at this glow- 
ing tale, 
Anc—“‘I love you, too,” she said. 
—Beatrice Hanscom in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


THE LOVER’S QUEST. 
BY ERNEST GLANVILLE, 


Aathor of “The Lost Heiress,” “The Fossicker,’ 
“A Fair Colonist.” “The Golden Rock,” &c. 
(COPYRIGHTED 1897, BY ERNEST GLANVILLE.) 
(CONTINUED) 

Miles ran down to the wall and got 
his rifle on the opening. A moment 
later the head of the attacking line 
yelled out to his friends behind that 
the way was barred, but before he 
could turn Hans had dropped him, and 
Miles took a snap shot at the man be- 
hind, who was just disappearing. As 
the stunning report rolled away they 
could hear the sound of men in excited 
talk,- followed by one dominating 
voice, succeeded almost immediately 
by the noise of stones crashing in the 
narrow way. The enemy was building 
up a wall, and in ten minutes they had 
raised it breast high. Then from be- 
hind the shelter they hurled rocks at 
the pole that barred the way, until one 
huge fragment broke it in two. 

“That is bad,” muttered Hans. 

“They can only come one by one,” 
said Miles, “and the wall they have 
built will make it more difficult still 
for them to advance in numbers.” 








CHAPTER XIX. 

“I think, baas,” said Hans, “if we 
keep them back till sun-down they will 
go down to eat and sleep. Then we 
must go, for they will come again be- 
fore sun up. If we don’t go tonight 
it is all up.” 

“Will they make 
you think?” 

“Oh, yes, they 


another rush do 
talk now, and bymby 
they come, but we shoot one man, 
maybe two, and they run again, No 
like the work; even women safe in 
place same as this if they fight.” 

“Why not stay here then?” 

“No good, sieur; no food, little water, 
and no sleep. Suppose they think they 
must starve us. Well, they set good 
watch, but now they think they can 
kill us in the morning, and so they 
will eat and sleep this night.” 

“See! they are removing the wall.” 

“We must fight now, my baas!” 

Miles rested his rifie on the stones 
with his finger to the trigger, and his 
heart beating like a sledge-hammer as 
he watched the wall removed stone by 
stone by unseen hands, for the man 
who was removing the stones was evi- 
dently stretched at full length behind. 
At last, in displacing one heavy stone, 
he showed his black arm, and before 
he could remove it the bone was shat- 
tered by the Express bullet. Hans 
swore under his breath, his mouth 
twitching in excitement. 

There was a movement down the 
path and a chorus of guttural excla- 
mations, but no one else ventured to 
clear away the remaining stones, 

“Hoor jy, jy, verdomde Kaffirs,” 
yelled out Hans. ‘Jy es bang, come 
on, come on, you skepsels!”’ 

A Matabele unseen, threw back an 
answering insult, and someone thrust- 
ing his gun round the corner fired a 
random shot, whereupon another war- 
rior taking pattern from this, crouched 
down behind the few stones, and also 
fired, the bullet flying high. 

This fusillade they kept up for a full 
half-hour, a bullet now and again by 
chance coming smack against the 
sheltering wall. 

“Look out, my master,” cried Hans, 
in a low voice. “They make them- 
selves brave now.” 

Then, with a yell, the enemy sud- 
denly filled the passage, the first man 
throwing himself flat down, the next 
one flattening himself against the wall, 
the third bounding forward. This 
man received Miles’ shot in the leg, 


and came down with his head inside 
the platform, and two others ad- 
vanced. The first of these was shot by 
Hans, and Miles, drawing his revolver, 
fired rapidly into the passage, wound- 
ing one man, who fell back, and ham- 
pered the others who had prepared to 
follow. 

Two men, however, had got free on 
to the platform, and being there out 
of range shouted out to their friends 
to come. 

Miles, with his revolver re-charged, 
leapt over the wall and reached the 
platform in a _ bound. An. assegai 
whizzed past his head as he reached 
the level, and a knobkerrie struck him 
a heavy blow on the leg that brought 
him down, just as the first of the two 
discharged his rifle. 

As he fell, both men raised a yell 
of triumph, and Miles heard Hans fire, 
and the sound of others advancing. 
Then, as he lay, he fired rapidly at his 
assailants, as they rushed towards 
him. The first shot missed, the next 
struck the leading man in the fore- 
head, and then his revolver was sent 
spinning out of his grasp by a swing- 
ing blow-on the wrist. He raised his 
arm to save his head, but, as he 
looked, he saw his assailant reel back 
suddenly, and fall with his head al- 
most over the precipice. 

That ended the attack. From the 
first, the warriors had had no relish 
for the work, and they went back 
down the path in haste, taking with 
them their wounded. 

Miles limped to the wall, where he 
was scarcely surprised to find “Harry” 
looking very wild-eyed, and holding 
his Express. In times of excitement 
and stress such things have little 
power to impress. The three crowded 
there, speaking but little but anxiously 

yatching, and listening intently for 
any sound that might announce an- 
other attack, and so.they were crouch- 
ing when darkness fell. 

Then Hans, in his bare feet, rose up 
and stole down the path, while Miles, 
limping badly, brought down the kit 
to the platform... When he had finished 
this task the ok1 man returned. 

“Well!” 

“We will drink coffee and eat,” and 
without more words Hans built up a 
fire and sat glowering at it with his 
face more wrinkled than ever. 

They. took their meal in silence, 
stopping in their munching to listen. 

“Ek is better now,” said the Hot- 
tentot; “it is now time to go.” 

Miles rose up and swung his bundle 
over his shoulder with a sigh of wear- 
iness, 

“Is the path clear?’ 

“Ja, baas, they eat. I will go first, 
the young baassie will follow next, 
and the groot baas came after. We 
will go slow and quiet, very still.” 

“You are not going down there,” 
asked, starting back. 
“Yes,” said Miles, 
chance.” 

“Come on,” said Hans, “keep close, 
and feel with your feet.” r 

“Go on,” whispered Miles, encourag- 
ingly, laying a -hand on her shoulder, 
and with a gasp of horror she stepped 
into the narrow way, almost swoon- 
ing as her foot at the first step came 
on the arm of the dead warrior, Then, 
recovering, she hurried on _ blindly, 
reeling against the side, until a sharp 
hiss from Hans warned her, and with 
an effort she regained her composure. 
As they neared the bottom, Hans 
moyed more slowly, and when at last 
a faint glow of light appeared below, 
he bade them stay while he went on 
to make a final observation. That 
spell of waiting was most trying of all. 
They could see nothing of Hans, the 
darkness in the narrow passage was 
full of terrors to at least one of them, 
and at intervals the stillness was 
broken by wild cries from the Mata- 
bele, sounding as though they were 
hurrying to the attack. She laid fast 
hold of Miles’ hand in her fear, and 
he himself leant against the wall, with 
a throbbing in his head and a pain in 
his wrist that was beginning to prove 
troublesome. 

At last Hans returned, and in a low 
voice told them to follow. In a few 
minutes they reached the mouth of 
the gorge, and in a short time, keep- 
ing close up against the rock, they 
had rounded the shoulder and were 
hidden from their enemy. 

It all seemed so easy and free from. 
danger, that “Harry” felt a sudden 
access of courage and confidence; but 
Miles had seen how near they -were 
to detection, and realized how well the 
patient watchfulness of Hans had 
served them. He had seen the naked 


he asked. 


she 


“it is our only 





men about the fires, their smooth skins 





reflecting the glare, and he had noticed 
one face in particular, that of the red- 
headed Arab, Amol, who, at a fire not 
twenty yards off, appeared to be gaz- 
ing with hatred in his long lean face 
directly at the fugitives. 

“Thank God,” he muttered, fervent- 
ly; ‘‘we are safe.” 

“Neh, baas,”’ said Hans; “we must 
walk half through the night.” 
“Which way does your 

house lie, Harry?” 

She looked up at the starry sky, then 
at the granite mass that loomed high 
above her, 

“IT think we must go that way,” she 
said, pointing south. “I have seen this 
rock in the distance. They called it 
the Lone Hill, and it was north of us.” 

Taking their bearings from the 
Southern Cross, they struck into the 
night, walking in a line. Luckily, the 
veldt was open, and they marched 
without difficulty, keeping on hour af- 
ter hour, till Hans called a halt by 
a valley from which rose an astonish- 
ing clamour, given forth in treble and 
bass by a multitude of frogs. Here 
they drank, and Miles bathed his swol- 
len wrist. After a short rest here, 
they went on until they came upon a 
round patch of bush, and, crawling 
into the center, the blankets were 
spread and they slept. The harsh cry 
of the francolin awakened them at 
daybreak, and they sat up looking 
around them wearily, without greet- 


father’s 


ing, for they had learnt well, and si-' 


lence is the first instinct of the hunted. 

Then Hans crawled through the 
bush to the edge. He saw a troop 
of eland grazing between him and the 
vley, and took back the word that for 
the present all was well. They moved 
out to the sun for warmth, looking 
haggard and older, the two of them 
burdened with the gift of imagination 
tasting the bitterness of despair. As 
for Hans, he lamented only because 
he could not light a fire. Nothing else 
troubled him. His life had been 
passed on the veldt, and he shared in 
none of the remembrances which en- 
tered into the thoughts of his com- 
panions, memories of days pleasantly 
spent amid comforts. 

They sat munching a few dried 
mealies and some fragments of bil- 
tong, while they watched the mist dis- 
solve from the distant hills under the 
warmth of the sun, Then the eland 
gathered at the vley to drink, after- 
wards moving slowly off to the shade 
of some scattered thorns, where they 
stood like grey shadows under the 
meagre branches; and the old hunter 
growled at the lost chance. If the 
country had been quiet, and the report 
of a gun would not have brought down 
armed men like dogs on the scent, he 
was certain the eland would not have 
offered so good a stalk.- The wind was 
blowing from them, and he -would 
have crept to the protecting shelter of 
that broken ant-hill, then along to 
yonder bush, and slowly on his stom- 
ach to the big ant-hill beyond. There 
he would have drawn trigger on that 





fat bull rubbing his neck against the 
tree. 

“See, young baassie, where the 
black line runs down his shoulder: 
there the bullet would hit bluff.” . 

The “young baassie” followed the 
line of the wrinkled brown finger, and 
looked vacantly at the dun bull. 

“Eland flesh is very good to eat.” 
and Hans smacked his lips, while his 
small, deep-set eyes sparkled. 

“You must not shoot,” said Miles. 
waking up from his reverie, and feel. 
ing his wrist, which was all black and 
swollen. 

“Oh, my,” she cried, suddenly notie- 
ing the injury. “I did not know you 
were hurt. Why did you not tell me? 
It must be bandaged.” She felt the 
bones with a gentle touch. 

“It is all right,” he said, wearily, 
“The swelling will go down.” 

She sprang to ler feet and ran down 
to the vley, sending the host of eland 
at a rush, and was hurrying back al- 
most before the two men knew what 
she was after. With a wet handker- 
chief she bandaged the wrist, then 
went down, this time accompanied by 
Hans, to bring up a tin of water to 
keep the bandage moist. 

“You are very kind,’ he s 
fully. 

“And you are very stupid,” she re- 
plied, with a trace of spirit. ‘There is 
danger of mortification setting in, if 
it is not attended to. Now, I must 
make a sling.” 

“How can I handle a gun with my 
arm in a sling?’ he said, gazing at her 
with a puzzled brow, wondering of 
whom she could remind him. ‘There 
is no one for you to kill,” she an- 
swered. “These people will think we 
have gone north towards the Zambesi. 
They woud never dream we would be 
so foolish as to run into danger. They 
will not be returning this way for a 
couple of days 

“My Gott, yes, that is true,” ex- 
claimed Hans, looking with adiira- 
tion at her. “The young missie is 
right.” 

She looked at Hans dismayed, while 
an amused smile lit up Miles’s worn 
face. 

“I did not tell him,” he said. 

“Soh, you know too. I did think the 
young baasie was not a man when he 
cry—but jes’ now the way he run. 
Oh, yes, I see.” 

“Tam a girl,” she said, with a blusi 
that made Miles wonder why he had 
not noticed the beauty of her face, 
“and I am glad you have also found 
it out, now that I know how faithful 
and brave you are.” 

“IT am glad of it, too,” said Miles. 
“There will be no need for you to doa 
boy’s work. We _ will both wait on 
you.” 

“Ah, no, indeed, there must be no 
waiting on me,” and she fell into a 
sad reverie, while Hans sat looking 


said, grate- 


at her, and Miles kept watch over the 

grey veldt, which smoked with steam 

under the heat, yielding up the moist- 
(Continued on page 373.) 
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ure from the night’s storm. The 
dreary dayspassed slowly, without sign 
of a human being beyond the trace of 
smoke on the horizon south, and in the 
dark they made another move, keep- 
ing on till midnight, when she gave in 
with a sob, and Miles, footsore and ex- 
hausted, threw himself down beside 
her, glad of the relief. 





CHAPTER XX. 

For two days they remained hidden 
in the very heart of a mealie field, on 
whose border they had encamped in 
the night, without knowing. There 
was a platform at one end of the 
“Jand,” where a boy stood all day scar- 
ing off the birds and baboons, and the 
women passed twice a day within a 
few yards of them to fetch water. On 
the second night Hans, driven reckless 
by hunger, prowled around the kraal, 
carrying off a kid, which they roasted 
on a fire built in a holé@, and. the glare 
of it protected by blankets. In the 
cold hours before sunrise they stole off 
like three shadows, pressing to rocky 
ground, where at daylight they crept 
among huge boulders. 

Miles was the first to awaken out 
of an uneasy sleep, and he saw the 
round head of a native boy peering 
round the corner of a rock. He moved 
his limbs as if he were but awakening 
and the head withdrew. Miles sat up 
and heard soft footsteps retreating 
then he crawled to the rock, and, 
screening his face behind a withered 
tuft of grass, looked out. The boy was 
skipping down the ridge like an ante- 
lope in the direction of the kraal. Lift- 
ing his eyes, still heavy with sleep, 
he saw far off on the veldt a black 
line in motion. He knew what that 
meant—a band of Matabele returning 
from the Lone kopje. In two hours 
they would reach the kraal. They 
would learn from the boy that-the 
fugitives were near, and then? Well, 
God help them. 

He roused his companions. 

“Come,” he said, “we must go. This 
place is too exposed, and there are 
goats feeding this way.” He swung 
his pack over his shoulder and moved 
off heavily. “Harry,” with a stick in 
her hand, shut her teeth and limped 
after. Her shoes were worn through. 
There were scratches on her hands 
where the dried thorns had caught 
hold, and her face was sadly pricked. 
Hans..looked back over the veldt be- 
fore starting, and saw, too, the run- 
ning boy and the distant band. Then, 
with a grunt, he followed, tearing with 
his teeth at the skin and sinews on 
the shin bone of the kid, which he had 
saved from the feast. 

Miles crawled down the ridge into 
a dense growth of thorns, where there 
was no air stirring, and pushed along 
steadily without regard to the thorns 
that tore at his ragged clothes, though 
he often stopped mechanically to hold 
a branch aside while she passed. As 
he paused on one of these occasions 
his backward glance detected a dark 
figure crouch down to the ground; but 
he kept on as though he had seen noth- 
ing for several minutes, when, as they 
came into the ground that had been 
cut up by storm waters, he whispered 
to Hans that they were followed. 

“All right, sieur,” growled the old 
man, with a wicked snap of his eyes, 
and he dodged down behind a bush. 

(To be continued.) 


RECIPROCITY. 








In 1849, the outlook for , British 
America was so unsatisfactory that an 
annexation manifesto was signed in 
Montreal by a number of leading Ca- 
nadians, including John A. MacDonald, 
David A. MacPherson, Alexander 
Galt, John Rose, John C. Abbott, Leon- 
ard Tilley and George Cartier. Of the 
seven named, six were of English or 
Scotch origin, and one was of French 
extraction. There was not an Irishman 
anong them. After 1860, every one of 
them, in spite of his having signed the 
Montreal annexation manifesto, be- 
came a Minister of the Crown, and re 
ceived tne decoration of knighthood. 
Another historical incident should be 
mentioned in connection with this 
topic. When Lord Elgin became Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, in 1850, he 
quickly recognized that the only pre- 
ventive of the political union of the 
United States and British North Amer- 
ica would be free access to the Amer- 
ican market for the surplus natural 
preducts of the British provinces. Ne- 
gotiations for a treaty, which should 
Tender such access possible, were pres- 
ently begun by him at Washington 
With a lavish expenditure of money. 
At that time the slave power was pre- 


ponderant in the person of Franklin | all 


Pierce. Lord Elgin informed the pro- 
slavery leaders that either they must 
grant to Canada reciprocity, or else 
they would soon have to admit into the 
Union six or seven new free States, 
with a population intensely hostile to 
slavery. The result was the reciproc- 
ity treaty of 1854, which remained in 
force until March 16, 1866. While the 
treaty was operative the population of 
Canada increased at least 40 per cent. 
Since tthe abolition of the treaty, the 
population has grown much more slow- 
ly, and it is now probable that a pe- 
riod of stagnation has been reached. 
A renewal of the treaty of 
1854 would enable Canada to in- 
duce and retain immigration and 
prevent emigration. Even a_ gain 
of 25 per cent in her population in ten 
years would give Canada a total in- 
crease of 1,250,000 citizens, who, if the 
value of an individual be put so low as 
$1,000, would be worth $1,250,000,000. 
Again, the continuation of the exist- 
ing bonding privileges for ten years 
would secure for the Canadian Rail- 
way $250,000,000 in traffic earnings. 
There would be still another source 
of profit. The present annual prod- 
ucts of Canada’s farms, fisheries, for- 
ests and mines, and the earnings of 
her vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade, cannot be appraised at less than 
$500,000,000. Reciprocity would secure 
to the producer in Canada an average 
increase in price of 10 per cent, not 
only upon ‘tthe portion exported, but 
upon the portion consumed at home. 
The annual value, therefore, of reci- 
procity to the Canadian producer of 
natural products and to Canadian ves- 
sel owners, would be not less than 
$50,000,000, which would amount to 
$500,000,000 in tien years. It follows 
that the total gain to Canada from 
all of the three sources enumerated 
would be, in ten years, $2,000,000,000. 
On our side, we should simply acquire 
access for our manufactures to a mar- 
ket furnished by but 5,000,000 consum- 
ers, Wherein we should have to com- 
pete on equal terms with British and 
Canadian articles.—Collier’s Weekly. 





WHY WE LAUGH. 





A cireus paid a flying visit to a 
small English town not long ago, and 
the price of admission was sixpence, 
children under ten years of age half- 
price. It was Edith’s tenth birthday, 
and her brother Tom, aged thirteen. 


took her in the afternoon to see the 
show. Arrived at the door, he put 
down ninepence and asked for two 
front seats. “How old is the little 
girl?’ asked the money taker, doubt- 
fully. “Well,” replied Master Tom, 
“this is her tenth birthday, but she 
was not born until rather late in the 
afternoon.” The money taker accept- 
ed the statement and handed him the 
tickets. But it was a close shave, 





“Now, George, you mustn't put it 
off any longer. Go to papa this after- 
noon and tell him what you want.” 

“Yes, I know I must. Let me see. 
Is your papa’s desk in the middle of 
the room?” 

“No, it’s against the wall in the cor- 
ner furthest from the door.” 

“I see. The door is opposite the 
desk. There is no way that he could 
run around and get behind a fellow, 
is there?” 

“Why, George, how you talk!” 

“Well, Io know what I’m _ talk- 
ing about. I don’t want to slide 
into any office and then find that, the 
old man is nearer the door than I am. 
That very thing happened to me the 
last time, and”— 

“George!” 





Two ministers were discussing the 
attendance of their parishioners at 
worship. One was bemoaning the in- 
difference of the people to the church, 
complaining bitterly of lack of attend- 
ance at nearly all the churches in the 
city. It mattered not how well the 
sermons were delivered—the people 
still dectined to attend. 

“I venture to state,” said one, “if I 
were to advertise that two monkeys 
would perform in my pulpit next Sun- 
day evening the church would be 
crowded.” 

“Yes,” replied the other reflectively, 
“two would be better than one.” 





The dry humor of the Scotch is well 
exemplified in the following story 
about a Presbyterian divine, the Rev. 
David Caw. He was very diminutive, 
standing only about five feet two 
inches. He led to the altar a strapping, 
handsome lass some five or six inches 
taller than he,and her name was Grace 
Wilson. The Sunday after the wed- 
ding he got a neighboring minister to 
preach for him, so that he could sit 
with his bride on the first Sunday. The 
minister was a good deal of a wag, so 








Mr. Caw made him promise faithfully 
that he would not allude in his sermon 
to himself, his bride, or the fact of 
the marriage. So he promised that in 
his sermon he would make no allusion 
of that kind whatever; but Mr. Caw 
nearly sunk through the floor when the 
text was given out, Ephesians iii, 8: 
“Unto me, who am less than the least 
of all saints, is this Grace given.” 





A very quaint reason, says a 
writer in the London Telegraph, was 
advanced by a domestic servant for 
thinking that the place she was in 
Was in every way desirable. “Are yez 
in a good place, Mary?’ asked one of 
her friends. “Oh, a mighty  foine 
place, entirely,” she replied. “Shure, 
me mistress is so rich that all her flan- 
nel petticoats is made of silk.” “Look 
at that, now!” exclaimed the other in 
amazement. Here is a bull from the 
nursery: “That's a terrible noise in the 
nursery, Molly,” said the mistress. 
“What's the matter? Can’t you keep 
the baby quiet?’ “Shure, ma’am.” 
replied Molly, “I can’t keep him quiet 
unless I let him make a noise.” 














Farm Wagon for only $19.95. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tirés, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Company, Quincy, Ill, have placed 
upon the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, 
sold at the low price of $19.95. The wagon is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30 inch 
wheels with 4 inch tire. 
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This wagon is made of best material through- 
out, and really cost but a trifle more than a 
set of new wheels and fully guaranteed for 
oneyear. Catalogue giving afull description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axle. 
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the only Official and superbly Dlustrated HISTORY OF 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


{TS CAUSES, INCIDENTS, AND RESULTS. Areliable 
and exhaustive story of the war, Civil, Military, and Naval, 
‘rom its beginning to the close. ith many fine steel plates, 
maps, and choice engravings. By Hon, HEN B. 
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and SENATOR THURSTON (Neb.). One . 341 
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for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, Extra Terms, and Exclusive 
Territory. Write for terms to the exclusive publishers, 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & OV., Hartford, Conn, 
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FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY, 
A BOYS’ FOX-YARD, 
HOW I WENT TO THE MINES, 

A POCKETFUL OF MONEY, 

FIFTY YEARS WITH A MENAGERIE, 

A NIGHT IN A BOX-CAR, HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


The Companion’s 1899 Offer 


[= new subscriber will receive not only the bolume for 1899, the best The Companion 
has ever published, but also the issues for the remaining weeks of 1898, free from the 
time of subscription. These issues will contain stories and articles by Rudyard Kipling, Mary 
E. Wilkins, Earl of Dufferin, W. D. Howells, Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Mme. Lillian Nordica 
and I, Zangwill. An additional gift Will be the beautiful Companion Calendar for 1899, de- 
signed exclusively for The Companion. Sold in the stores this Calendar would cost a dollar. 
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Grange Department. 


Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.”’ 








Address all correspondense for this department 
to 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





GRANGE INSURANCE IN LENA- 
WEE COUNTY. 





In another column the president and 
secretary of the Lenawee County 
Grange Fire Insurance Company make 
a statement regarding the work done 
in this line in that county. Certainly 
the report is very flattering to the en- 
ergy and ability of the Patrons of Len- 
awee County. True, the company has 
been fortunate in not having to make 
assessments, but that does not at all 
detract from the stability of the 
growth thus made. It is simply a fa- 
vorable circumstance connected with 
the work. We know of one or two 
other counties that have started in the 
work in this line and we should like 
to have their experience. If Patrons 
in any community are thinking of try- 
ing the plan in their county we shall 
be glad to have any inquiries from 
them answered in this department. 





TWO NEW GRANGES. 





In answer to an invitation to visit 
Iosco county for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the work of the Grange, the 
writer landed at Tawas City on the 
eve of Monday, October the 17th. The 
first meeting was in the county court 
house where a fair audience had as- 
sembled. In introducing the speaker. 
Rev. Dr. Kay said that he had been 
looking up farm organizations and 
had decided to recommend the Grange 
as the best calculated to answer all 
the requirements of co-operative effort 
among the farmers. All those present 
seemed eager to know of the Grange. 
its present work, past achievements 
and how it is to help them. Meet- 
ings were also held at Vine and at 
Taft. At these last named places 
Granges were organized, officers elect- 
ed and installed. Both Granges 
promise to be strong in numbers and 
usefulness. Rev. A. C, Kay is to be 
commissioned organizing deputy, and 
from all we saw of him and his true 
interest in the welfare of the farmers 
of this new county we may look for a 
broad extension of Grange interest in 
Iosco and adjoining counties, 

GEO. B. HORTON. 


GRANGE NEWS. 








POSTAL JOTTINGS. 

Lowell District Council will hold its 
next meeting at South Lowell Grange 
hall, in the village of Alto, Thursday, 
November 17th. Everybody invited to 
be present and take part in the dis- 
cussions.—Wesley Johnson, Master. 


Hudson Center Grange, No, 713— 
Lenawee Co.—has its new hall about 
completed. As soon as the plastor can 
dry the. finishing touches will be put 
on. It is 24x50, two stories. We are 
receiving new members right along 
and are planning for a lecture course. 
—H, V. C. 


Rome Grange, No. 293—Lenawee 
Co.—held its last meeting October 
29th, about fifty or sixty present. We 
have new sheds partly done. The 
candidate of the previous meeting was 
elected to membership and five more 
applications handed in.—Dora UL. 
Dowling, Cor. 


Whitney Grange, No. 513—Tuscola 
Co.—is in a prosperous condition. 
Gave first and second degrees to three 
new members at our last meeting. 
Have 14 names to ballot on at our 
next meeting. It was voted that we 
hold Thanksgiving exercises Thanks- 
giving eve.—N. W., Cor, 

Verona Mills Grange, No. 667— 
Huron Co.—At last meeting reinstated 
two members, and discussed plans for 
remodelling our hall or building a new 
one. The lecturer’s hour was taken 
up in discussing the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial departments of State 
government.—Mrs. Laura Hunt. 

Montcalm Grange—Montcalm Co.— 
met October 29. Our meetings are 
well attended and officers always pres- 
ent. The following question was dis- 
cussed: “What influence has the news- 
paper on the home?” It was thought 
we should be careful in our selections. 





We will celebrate Pomona’s day with 
a feast, appropriate ceremonies and 
decorations.—J. M. P. 

Woodstock Grange, No. 488—Lena- 
wee Co.—Although we have been re- 
organized but a short time, death has 
already visited us and taken one of 
our members. C. M. Hess. We sadly 
mourn our loss and feel deepest sym- 
pathy for those he loved, yet we re- 
joice in his happiness for he was truly 
one who placed his faith in God.— 
Emma C. Swartout, Lecturer. 


Courtland Grange, No. 563—Ként 
Co.—at its last meeting discussed 
“Town and County Government.” 
Some thought that the laws were all 
right if they were put in force. It 
was the opinion of some that taxes 
are not just as they should be. An 
article on the potato crop was read. 
It was agreed that potatoes in Court- 
land were but half the usual yield. 
A night for applications was agreed 
upon.—Mrs, Nancy Burch. 

Danby Grange. No. 185—Tonia Co.— 
has decided to have a Christmas tree 
and committees are already at work. 
Lecturer’s plan of having other mem- 
bers provide programs occasionally is 
proving very successful.—T. C, Pryer. 

Onsted Grange—Lenawee Co.—was 
invited to attend the public meeting 
of Wolf Creek Grange, October 29. A 
fine program was carried out and those 
attending report a good time.—F. Jen- 
nie Newton. 

Madison Grange—Lenawee Co.—At 
meeting of November 4th the brothers 
decided to hold a bee on ThankSgiving 
day to cut wood for Bro, W. M, Beal. 
the proceeds to be applied to the work 
of the young people on the Grange 
hall. After this the sisters will dis- 
pense a Thanksgiving dinner at the 
hall. Bro. Samuel White, of Onsted 
Grange, who has “traveled,” was 
asked to furnish us with a lecture on 
his recent trip to Europe. Bro. Hor- 
ton, of the State Grange, was with us. 
He reported organizing four new 
Granges within two weeks in Iosco 
and Lenawee counties. The charter 
was draped in memory of Sister Em- 
ily Gander.—E, W. Allis. 


Windsor Grange, No. 619.—Eaton 
Co.—Eaton County Pomona Grange 
met with us October 22, About thirty 
members from the neighboring 
Granges of Eaton Rapids, Charlotte, 
Vermontville and Shaytown arrived in 
good season. After dinner, and a 
short business session, including re- 
ports from the different Granges. 
Worthy Lecturer N. P. Hull took 
charge of the program. Sister Etta 
Jones welcomed the visitors, to which 
Brother Hollenbeck, Master of Po- 
mona Grange, responded. Quotations 
were given, and a recitation by Sister 
Emma Skinner, also music by the 
Grange. A general discussion fol- 
lowed on the advantages and rational 
enjoyments of farm life, which closed 
a pleasant meeting.—A. J, 


Cascade Grange, No. 68—Kent Co.— 
at its last meeting conferred fourth 
degree. All opposed the bonding of 
the county to build an insane asylum. 
The amount paid in salaries in this 
county, including deputies and clerks. 
is quite a large sum. It was thought 
that too much of the expense of the 
police court is put upon the county and 
not enough upon the city. At pres- 
ent one-half is borne by each. Some 
thought if all the school district taxes 
were put upon the town at large a 
more even tax would result and it 
would then cost one person no more 
than another to school their children. 
thus making it less of a burden for 
small districts. Regular meetings for 
November occur on the 12th at 1:30 
p. m, and on the 24th at 7:30 p. m. 
The questions will be: United States 
government; also our State laws favor- 
able and unfavorable to females.— 
Lecturer. 


Bellevue Grange, No. 134—Calhoun 
County—met regularly October 26th, 
with Bro, Read. For a long time it 
has been our custom to hold meetings 
at the homes of the different mem- 
bers. The ones during the busy sea- 
son have been afternoon meetings and 
slimly attended, but during the win- 
ter, dinner-has been provided by the 
members in turn. The attendance has 
been good, and most of our forty or 
more members have been interested in 
the work of the order. At our last 
meeting it was decided to secure a 
hall in the village for meetings in the 
future and that as usual the meetings 
during the coming months of autumn 
and winter should be all-day meetings 
with a dinner on the “picnic. plan.” 
At our next meeting there will be in- 
itiatory work. We expect a revival in 





the Grange and a period of activity 
and success, We hope to have a one- 
day institute in connection with our 
regular work early in the winter. It 
seems to us that though the financial 
benefits connected with the Grange 
are smaller than formerly. the social 
and educational advantages may be 
made even greater than they ever were 
before.—S. W. Gibson. 

Cheshire Banner Grange—Allegan 
Co.—received 13 applications at last 
meeting; so you see we are trying to 
make good what we say. But if we 
do not get the new members we will 
wager that we have the best lot of 
good-looking young ladies of any 
Grange in the State. We do not be- 
lieve contests good for the Grange be- 
cause it makes more or less hard feel- 
ing. especially if the judges are chosen 
from the Granges. But we would like 
to know what is for the best interest 
of the Grange and how to keep up the 
interest at all of the meetings. We 
try and make it interesting for our 
young members at our meetings but 
we still work according to the ritual. 
and I think that if every Grange 
would keep close to the ritual and by- 
laws of the order it would be better 
for us.—C, 

Lafayette Grange, No. 92—met at 
the home of Bro. and Sister E. H. 
Keyes October 18. The questions dis- 
cussed were: “What are the three lead- 
ing elements of fertility in the soil and 
how are they obtained?” 
would be the result if farmers of the 
present time spent no more money for 
books, papers, schooling for the chil- 
dren, carriages and clothing for the 
family than was used by the farmers 
for these purposes forty years ago?” 
October 27 we met with Bro. and Sis- 
ter H. Wilson. The afternoon was 
spent in discussing the following ques- 
tions: ‘Feeding dairy cows;” “Is the 
cultivation of flowers and a taste for 
music a benefit to a farmer’s family. 
morally and physically ?’—Mrs. H, A. 
Wilson. 

Bethany Grange, No. 508, holds its 
meetings every Saturday evening. 
During the past few months we have 
reduced the debt on our hall one-half. 
New members are coming in at nearly 
every meeting and old ones are being 
reinstated. Since the contest started 
we have secured a large list for The 
Michigan Farmer. At a recent meet- 
ing the Township Unit System was 
discussed, the general opinion being 
that besides being an additional bur- 
den to the taxpayer, the system would 
not be ahead of the present one.— 
Chas, T. Richards, Cor. 

KENT POMONA. 

A special meeting of Kent County 
Grange was held at Paris Grange hall. 
November 2, with an attendance of 
about fifty. The ferenoon session was 
devoted to the regular business of the 
order. It was decided not to send a 
delegate to the State Grange, but to 
use the funds in other ways for the 
furtherance of the order. The after- 
noon and evening sessions were open 
to the public, 

A discussion upon the feasibility of 
holding a State Constitutional Conven- 
tion was opened by Mr. H. G. Holt, 
Mr. J. A, Pearce and several others 
spoke and all seemed to think it un- 
necessary to hold such a convention, 
incurring a needless expense to make 
changes which could just as well or 
better be done in the legislature. 

From Mr, D. B. McClure’s lecture on 
“The Relation of Schooling to Farm- 
ing,” which occupied the greater por- 
tion of the afternoon, these thoughts 
were gleaned: “It is a common error 
to cultivate the farm and neglect the 
home and the school, Some think that 
education is like a mushroom, and will 
develop without care or attention, but 
it will not; time, sacrifice and money 
are needed to perfect the educational 
system. In fact time and money are 
the background to all human progress. 
Make the farmer’s school the best 
school in the nation. The men and 
women who shape the great thoughts 
today are country born. There is a 
great tendency to have too many 
studies and too little time in the 
schools, which will result in producing 
unreflecting, thoughtless and super- 
ficial citizens.” 

From Mrs. Saunder’s paper on “self- 
control:” “Do we find self-control a 
necessary qualification which is re- 
quired of teachers? The greatest suc- 
cess a person can make in life is to 
master his own passions; when he has 
done that all else will be clay in the 
hands of the builder. Let us look to 
ourselves more for the errors than to 
others.” 

From Hon. R. D. Graham’s address 


“What' 











on “Government:” “Government ig 
supposed to carry with it some au- 
thority. The only way to have a good 
government is for the people to desire 
a good government and then see to it 
that they have it. The present forms 
of government must be divided into 
three classes: monarchy, democracy 
and oligarchy. I believe, as we ail 
do, that democracy is the only true 
form of- government. But it is very 
difficult for the representatives to 
know what the people want. Ag to the 
appropriations given to the differen: 
institutions, I believe the Farmers’ [p. 
stitute is all right and should receive 
a liberal appropriation. The question 
of our educational institutions is one 
of the greatest questions we as voters 
have to deal with. I believe the only 
way we can ever place all of the rail. 
roads under the state tax law is to 
repeal all special railroad charters, 
and if we have damages to pay, do so, 
I do not favor the two-cent a mile plan, 
for the railroad companies can easily 
make up the difference on the freight 
which the farmer ships and the mon- 
ied traveler would reap the benefit.” 

Recitations and music were plenti- 
fully interspersed, and all thought the 
meeting had been a good one and felt 
that some good would result to Paris 
Grange from the inspiration given. 
The next meeting. at which will occur 
the annual election of officers, will be 
held at Grand Rapids on December 
21.—Sec’y. . 

INGHAM COUNTY. 

Ingham County Pomona Grange met 
with Capitol] Grange, No. 540, in their 
hall in the city of Lansing, Friday, 
October 28. Partly because of the con- 
dition of the roads, there was light at- 
tendance from other Granges of the 
county. Felts, White Oak, and Will- 
iamston were represented, and Capitol 
Grange turned out well. The social 
committee did themselves proud by 
serving a sumptious dinner, a hearty 
supper, and a light form of Fourth de- 
gree feast. 

The forenoon was spent in the open- 
ing exercises. After dinner Sister 
Ayres, of Capitol Grange, read a de- 
lightful paper on, “A beautiful voca- 
tion.’ Her “text” was the remark of 
Queen Wilhelmena, of Holland, on the 
occasion of her coronation, when she 
said: I have before me a beautiful vo- 
cation. Mrs. Ayres applied this to the 
possibility of every woman’s life, evei 
though she be but the queen of a home 
instead of the queen of a _ nation. 
She endorsed heartily the course for 
women at the M. A. C. as affording an 
opportunity for young women to pre- 
pare themselves for the vocation of 
home-making. 

The question of the afternoon was 
a debate, “Resolved, That our newly 
acquired territory should be annexed.” 
Bro. Allen Shattuck would annex Cuba 
and the Philippines as soon as possible 
without breaking our obligations made 
before the war began. He thought 
that Washington’s advice not to ipier- 
fere in foreign affairs was wise in its 
time, but not wholly applicable to our 
present condition. He would export 
the negroes to those countries because 
they can thrive there becter than cil 
the white man, and, besides, it would 
help settle the race problem in this 
country. 

Bro. George Heck was opposed to 
complete annexation. It is true that 
California, Texas, etc., were annexed, 
but they are adjacent territories and 
part and parcel of us. We may protect 
the Philippinos, but it is impossible to 
think of annexing them in the full 
sense. We cannot make citizens of 
them; they are nothing but savages. 
It is all right for England to colonize, 
for her existence depends on it. Let 
us not colonize till ail our countr, +s 
filled up. Besides all this there stands 
our promise before the world that we 
were not going to war for conquest for 
territory. The way out is to guarantee 
good government for those countries 
but not to make them our possessions. 

Bro. R. L. Hewitt suggested that we 
are in the position of the boy who had 
the bear by the tail; we cannot let g0 
of this territory. Besides that we have 
a God-given duty to civilize and to 
Christianize this people. The fact that 
these lands are distant in miles makes 
no difference in these days of cables 
and steamships; and in fact it makes 
little difference what we may say 
against annexation, it is bound to come, 
it is destiny. 

Bro. P. G. Towar thought that if we 
should undertake to civilize all the sav- 
ages in the world we should have quite 
a job on our hands. We had better 
take care of ourselves. Besides, what 
good will come of it? From the farm- 
er’s standpoint annexation is certainly 
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4 mistake. Here we are, paying a 
younty, educating the people, and 
working hard in every way to build up 
the sugar beet industry. Annexation 
means the importation of sugar—and 
tobacco as well—from these lands. 
These can be raised much cheaper 
there than here, and while the differ- 
ence to the consumer would not be very 
great, it would ruin our beet sugar in- 
dustry. We can help these people 
without annexation. 

Bro. Angell, of Felts Grange, said 
that the taking of Manila was an inci- 
dent in the war, but now that we have 
it we have a mission for its Christian- 
izing and civilizing. Bro. Leon Webb, 
of Williamston Grange, suggested that 
we are not a martial nation and don’t 
want to be; yet if we annex we must 
maintain a large army and navy. 

This closed the formal debate, but 
others made brief- remarks, among 
them Prof. Smith, of the College, stat- 
ing that annexation meant the ruin of 
the sugar beet industry in this coun- 
try; and Rev. Riley, coming out flat- 
footed for extension because it is our 
“divine mission.” 

Sister McClure read a splendid paper 
on the message of education, written 
by Bro. McClure, and Bro. Dolittle, of 
the Dairy and Food department read 
& paper on the work of that depart- 
ment. We hope to quote liberally from 
poth of these papers later. The pro- 
‘gram was enlivened by music and reci- 
tations, among the latter being a splen- 
did rendering of James Whitcomb 
Riley’s “Armazindy,” by Sister Chit- 
tenden. 





GRANGE INSURANCE. 





The Patrons’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co, of Lenawee county being the 
pioneer Grange insurance company of 
Michigan. and mention of it having 


been made in your columns at differ- 
ent times, it may be interesting to your 
readers to know something of its or- 
ganization and workings, and how it 
is prospering. 

We will first say that the idea was 
agitated by, and the company or- 
ganized under the special care and di- 
rection of the worthy master of our 
State Grange, and to him we are in- 
debted for this, as well as many other 
advantages we are receiving through 
the ‘Grange. : 

On the 15th day of March, 1897, a 
meéting of delegates from each Sub- 
ordinate Grange in the county was held 
in Adrian, and it was decided that the 
organization of an insurance company 
by the Patrons of Lenawee county was 
Teasible, and a president, secretary and 
treasurer, and a director from each 
Subordinate Grange was there and 
then elected, by-laws adopted, and 
$100,000 of property pledged for insur- 
ance. 

On the 16th day of August, the first 
meeting of the board of directors was 
held, the by-laws were revised and 
amended, blank applications and _ pol- 
icies were ordered prepared, and the 
writing of policies began soon there- 
after. 

The treasurer was required to give 
a bond of $10,000, and the directors a 
bond of $500 each, for the proper use 
of moneys that might come into their 
hands, 

To join our company a person has to 
be a member in good standing in a Sub- 
ordinate Grange, and pay $1.00 mem- 
bership fee, and five -cents for every 
$100 or fraction thereof, of the amount 
of property insured. We insure real 
property for not over three-fourths of 
its cash value, 

The pay of the officers is nominal, 
the president and directors receiving 
$1.00 per day for time actually spent, 
and six cents mileage one way, when 
attending board meetings and adjust- 
ing losses. The secretary and treasur- 
er (both offices being held by the same 
Person) receives $75.00 per year. 

At the time of our report to the Com- 
missioner of Insurance, Jan. 1, we had 
written 131 policies, and had $243,900 
of property at risk. At this writing, 
Oct. 22, we have $437,854 at risk, and 
have written 229 policies. 

There are 23 Subordinate Granges 
represented in our company, Fruit 
Ridge taking the lead with nearly $57,- 
000, and one Grange having but one 
Policy, and that for $300.00. We have 
had no losses, have made no assess- 
ments, and have about $182.00 in our 
treasury. We feel that we have been 
favored by the elements in not having 
any losses by lightning, and that we 
have a very good class of risks in not 
having losses from other causes. The 
insurance has tended to strengthen the 


Granges throughout the county, quite 
a good many having joined to receive 
its benefits. Our directors being farm- 
ers, who, as a rule, have never. had 
business of this kind to do, it seems 
quite difficult for some of them to set 
themselves about the work, but after 
writing a few policies, and getting a 


little insight into the work, they get, 


along with it very nicely. We are hop- 
ing to reach a half million dollars be- 
fore the close of the year, and think 
by a little effort on the part of each di- 
rector, and the co-operation of all good 
Patrons, it can easily be done. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, Pres. 

R. A. WOOLSEY, Sec. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


POULTRY NOTES. 





A writer in the Orange Judd. Farmer 
has the following to say in regard to 
the’ Minorcas: “For eggs no other 
breed compares with the Minorcas. As 
the eggs laid by a hen during the year 
will sell for several times the value of 
the hen, this is a very important mat- 
ter. Some other breed may lay nearly 
as many eggs, but they are smaller.” 

There is a great deal of truth in the 
above, but I think that the correspon- 
dent makes a mistake in attempting 
to take a generality and making it 
seem like a speciality. For instance, 
he assumes that the Minorca will lay 
several times its weight in eggs during 
the year, and it is undoubtedly a fact; 
but it is also true that it is a charac- 
teristic of other breeds to a more or 
less extent. It is a very inferior fowl 
from a practical point of view that will 
not lay from two to several times its 
weight in eggs; how many times the 
value of the eggs laid will exceed the 
market value of the hen depends en- 
tirely on the class the fowl] belongs to 
and the market value of poultry and 
eggs. 

A yearling Leghorn hen that will 
weigh about four pounds will produce 
eggs that will average about a pound 
and a half to the dozen. If she should 
produce twelve dozen, which I think 
would be a fair estimate, she would 
lay during the year eighteen pounds of 
eggs, or four and a quarter times her 
weight. If the hen should weigh but 
three pounds, in good laying condi- 
tion, the eggs produced would exceed 





her weight some six-times. Take the 
Plymouth Rock. A-hen in good laying 
condition would weigh about. six 
pounds, and be capable of producing 
eggs that would weigh close to two 
pounds to the dozen. If she should lay 
ten dozen during the year, the total 
number of pounds produced would be 
somewhere between eighteen and 
twenty, or about three times 
the weight of the hen. Of course it 
will be understood that the heavier the 
breed the less would be the proportion. 

In the case of the Leghorn men- 
tioned in the first instance, her market 
value at. 5 cents a pound, which is 
all that is being paid on the local mar- 
ket, would be about 20 cents: while 
the value of eggs produced at 8 cents 
per dozen is 96 cents—nearly five times 
the value in market pounds of the hen. 
In the second, at the same rate, the 
market value of the hen is 30 cents, 
and the value of eggs produced is 80 
cents—lacking a third of being three 
times as much. 

I trust that it can be readily seen 
that the feature which the Orange 
Judd correspondent attributes to the 
Minorca, can be applied to other breeds 
as well. 

It is an undeniable fact, as the cor- 
respondent asserts, that the Minorea 
lays an extra large egg. The only fowl 
that will rival it is either the Light 
Brahma or the Houdan; both lay extra 
large eggs, and especially the latter. 
This is a feature that is to be highly 
commended, and is one of the strong 
points that the Minorca possesses to a 
position in popular favor. 

It is a fact to be regretted, but it is 
true nevertheless, that the size of an 
egg does not cut very much figure 
when a person is obliged to dispose of 
the egg supply on the regular. market 
at the regular prices usually paid. The 
only instance where an egg of extra 
large size will receive any considera- 
tion over smaller ones, save for home 
consumption, is in a special market, 
and this is something that the aver- 
age Michigan farmer does not have. 
While this continues to be a fact, as 
there is ample prospect of its being 
for some time to come, the egg pro- 
duced by the lighter breeds like the 
Leghorn and Hamburg will be of equal 
value and more, as it is a generally 
admitted fact by the best writers and 
breeders that while the Minorca ex- 
ceeds the Leghorn and Hamburg and 
similar breeds in pounds of eggs pro- 
duced, the two latter surpass - the 





former in numbers. As long as eggs 
are sold by the dozen the Leghorn and 
Hamburg will have the advantage, but 
if the time ever comes when eggs will 
be sold by the pound, as they should 
be, the Minorca will be in the lead. It 
is to be hoped that the time will 
come when a *bantam’s egg will 
not command the same consideration 
as one four or five times its size, pro- 
duced by a Minorea or a Houdan, 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
SOMETHING ABOUT FRESH EGGS. 

In all the large city markets there 
is a premium paid for absolutely fresh 
eggs. This premium often amounts to 
four or five cents a dozen. Many farm- 
ers sell their eggs as fresh eggs, and 
then grumble because they do not com- 
mand the top figures. ‘The reason is 
they are not fresh eggs. Simply because 
they just left the farm is no indication 
that they are fresh. In fact, the eggs 
gathered directly from the farm are 
often mixed fresh and stale eggs. Mod- 
ern methods of testing eggs will de- 
cide the matter every time, and they 
are Classified accordingly. 

The reason for these stale eggs is 
not far to seek, and it lays with the 
farmer to remove the cause. Eggs are 
gathered usually on the farm and kept 
in a basket until there are enough to 
send to market. Those put in the bas- 
ket first may be a week or ten days 
old. By the time they reach the city 
markets they are so stale that they 
are classed as seconds or inferior, and 
can be sold only to the cheap trade. 
One who pretends to sell eggs for good 
prices should never keep them in the 
house or nest more than three days. 
Eggs shipped conscientiously twice a 
week will invariably command = the 
best prices, 

Another evil is that when a hen 
steals her nest, and lays fifteen or 
twenty eggs before they are found, the 
farmer is apt to mix these up with the 
fresh eggs. If any one will stop to 
think he will understand that the eggs 
laid first in that batch must be two 
weeks old. To mix them with the fresh 
eggs is to give the whole lot a bad rep- 
utation. Examiners do not test every 
ege of a consignment, but a certain 
number out of a box, and if these few 
stale eggs should happen to be selected 
the whole lot would be condemned. It 
would be cheaper in the end to use the 
eggs from such a nest, or to sell them 
separately from the fresh eggs. 

Minnesota. A. B. BARRETT. 
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Poultrymen » Farmers 


Remember 


that we will send you free of expense samples | 


and full particulars of 





























root Red Rope Fabric 








You cannot afford to let your stock suffer during the cold winter months. Perhaps. you 
cannot afford to shingle and clapboard your barns and outbuildings, although you know they need 


it. But you caz afford to cover and sheath them with NEPONSET. 
price of shingles, and will wear for years and years. NEPONSET is absolutely waterproof, frost- 


proof, air-tight, and vermin proof. You really cannot afford to be without it. 


It costs only one-third the 


You can protect 


your hen-houses, green-houses, hot-beds, and stables. with NEPONSET for very little money, and 


in doing so you make money. 


Neponse 
p 

: 
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Write us about it anyway. 


A postal card will do. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, EAST WALPOLE, [IASS., Sole Manufacturers. 











vig, tells all about them and a thousand other things you should know about poultry. We send 
«6 for 10 cents. RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box B 87 ° 


ve a better ai! of success, 4 start | 


and Brooders. an 











Quincy, lil, 











HATCH CHICKENS 


Y STEAM—with the 
perfect, self- latin, 


Rs) _ simple, regulating 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
uccessful operation. 
lass hateher made. 
for GEO. H. STAHL, 
§ 114 to 122 8. 6th &t., Quincy, Il. 








OUR MONEY BACK 


” if our incubators and brooders do not do exac 
as we recommend them. 


NCUBATORS 


ventilation. Finest in finish, most durable in con- 
[struction. Handsome catalogue FREE, send for it. 
Mascotte Inch. & Lumber Co, Box 19, Bedford, 0. 
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MicToR 


IMPROVED 
Incubator 
Sey 














in the market. 
EO. ERTEL ©0., QUINOY, 








MAKE HENS PAY! 


If you want to know how others do 

for our Catalogue and Poultry Guide, It tells 
all about the poultry NOU BATOR 
CXPHERS INCUBATOR 
machines and the faultsof none, Sent freight 


buyer. Catal: 10¢, Circuiars free. 
The Cyphers tach. Co. Box 94, Wayland, N.Y. 








SKIPPERS, 
NO SOUR MEAT. Box. enough 
for 500 lbs. post-paid, on receipt of Suc. 
Preservaline Co., 12 Cedar St.. N. Y 


“AMONG THE OZARKS” 


The Land of Big Red Apples, is an attractive 
and interesting book, handsumely tilustrated with 
views of South Missouri. It pertains to fruit-rais- 
ingin that Great Fruit Belt of America, the 
southern slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of 
great value not only to fruit -growers, but toevery 
farmer and home-seeker looking for a farm and a 
home, Mailed free. Address 

J.E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mention Michigan Farmer when writing advertisers 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER 


NOV. 12, 1898, 











%® When writing to advertisers please 
mention MICHIGAN FARMER. 


SAVE FEEDS 





oy supplying your cattle 





and hogs with warm wat- §& 
er. Feed is just 80 | much fuel to ¢ 


The er oh 
Tank F 
Heater 


excels in the following points: 
Heavy gaivanized steel sides, 
cast iron top and bottom —base 
east to sides, double riveted 
and asbestos packed, perfect 
draft and ashes ean be re- 
moved without disturbing 
the fire and without remov- 
ing the fire pot. Burns soft 
coal, wood or cobs, and takes 
en ge amount of fuel. 





Ve make also the famous 


a 
GOSHEN STEEL TANKS si.cs sranses, 








STEEL CASE HAY PRESSES 
FOR HORSE AND STEAM POWER. 


CAPACITY 11g TO 


4\g TONS PER HOUR. 














“WRITE roRE 
| CATALOG. 





; Yes npas ce A iia eae | 





pee & SHAW CO.. MFRS.. Owosso, Mich. 


UILD YOUR 








OWN FENCE 
























































We stake our reputation on this heater pleasing em 
yeu. Write us for circulars and prices \ - 
KELLY FOUNDRY & MACH. CO. | 
15 Pur! Street, Goshen. Ind. bt 
aie oie | | a 
Double ; \ | 
Cal ceares WTINGEL } aed es | : 
Grinds all 
New —~p— - i 
Principle . 
New 2 te 
Results 





Double motion, immense capacity, © easy 
draft, enclosed gear, runs in oil which 
absorbs friction and wear. Big advan- 
tage over all others. Ask for particulars. 


STOVER MFG. CO.,530River St., Freeport, til. 


THe PEERLESS 
STOCK FOOD COOKER. 


CONVENIENT ges — AND Materialthe best. The 
AND GOOD. CONOMICAL. conaaas are from spe- 

ial high grades of iron 
and are guaranteed free 



















and cracks. Flue on in- 
flame around kettle. 
Casing is of extra heavy 
steel. 
quired by others, and fire 


or indoors with as much 
4 safety asastove. 50¢of 
food saved. Made forthe 
best. Write for sizes 


and special prices. 


GREENVILLE IMPLT. CO., Greenville, Mich. 





Uses 4 fuel re-| and fore end well finished. 





levee 





WE SHIP; FENCE IN THE KNOCK-DOWN. ¥e2,<a2 et our-"sim-: 


yourself and save money. 


tal bars of twisted barbless cable. Uprights are of No. 9 wire. 
No special tools needed. 
Discounts on first orders where we have no agent. 


MERICAN WIRE FENCE CoO., Detroit. Mich. 


Can be used on barbed wire. 
from a few cents per rod up. 
. A 





Better than the woven wire fences and much cheaper. 


Horizon- 
Anyone can put them on 
We have 162 styles of this fencing, 












STEVENS “FAVORITE” RIFLE 





. from flaws, sand holes | Is a first quality Rifle of light weight. 
side of casing; throws | manship by our reputation of 35 years. 
apart or put together in 10 seconds’ time. 
Case-hardened frame. 
is kept longer. Used out 4 pounds. 


No. 17—Plain Sights...... 
No. 18—Target Sights..... 
No. 19—Lyman Sights..... 


Send stamp for 84-page catalogue 


valuable hints about Rifles. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 


Guaranteed as to accuracy and work- 
It is a **Take Down’’—can be taken 
22-inch barrel. Walnut stock 
Browned barrel. Weight 


describing our full line, containing 


P. O. Box 306, Chiopcee Falls, Mass. 





; ‘CABOT’S. =) 
Creosote Shingle Stains} 


$ Cost only half as much as paint does, can 
be applied twice as quickly, and makes 
shingles decay-proof. Paint rots shingle 
roofs. Send for ee wood samples 


~ and color studies. . 
= SAMUEL CABOT, - - iy St., Boston, Mass. & 


HEEBNERS? [SHSEESWER 


With SPEEDR ° 
Fort,.2 Te oeee om g 











———ae 


Threshin Ma ne 
Threshes Grain, pice. Flax, shine M achine Seed.Fully 


warranted. Feed & F a il rat ay 
HEEBNER & is, TANSDAL te Pe ee 








& J 
that gets plenty of fresh succulent food never 
eats her pigs. bests supply this succulence in 
the best et form. The be: 
repare them is witha 


Banner Root Cutter. 


Cute Easier and Faster than any other. 
Does not slice or cube the roots but leaves 
them in fine ribbons—can’t choke anything. 
Shakes out all gravel and dirt and leaves only 
the clean Aas es Four sizes, hapd and power. 
Write for introduction price. 
O. E. THOMPSON & SONS. 
25 River Street, peo, Mich. 


best way to 





If you want 
the best ma- 
chinery for 
making wells, 
to any depth, 
write us, for 


we make it. Send for our new catalogue 
“E.”? We will mail it to you free. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Harvey, I11.(Chicago Suburb) 


LIGHTNING WELL MACHY : 





Forners* Steve. 
Buy a wood-burning stove 
that will heat 6,000 cubic feet 
of space and hold fire the year 
round if you put in a stick of 
wood every ten hours. Air 
tight, no dust, no dirt, per- 
fectly safe. Write for circu- 
lar, also seed price list. 
THE HENRY PHILIPPS 
%- SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 
SECTIONAL VIEW. 115 & 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Oo. 








WRITE FOR CIRCULAR EG 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS © = 
AURORA, ILL.- CHICAGO.- DALLAS,T 


DRILLING 
Machines 











WEL 


Over 70 sizes and styles. for drilling either deep o: 


shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounteé 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
operate them easily, Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


BUSHEL CRATES, FO2 MATERIAL 


for same address 
PROCTER BROS., Romeo, Mich. 








POWER WINDMILLS, 
PUMPING WINDMILLS, 
FEED CRINDERS, 
TANK HEATERS, 


MAUD S. PUMPS 
are manufactured at home by a 


Maud S. Windmill & Pump Co., Lansing, Mich. 


and last. but not least 


reliable company. 
Send for catalogue and prices. 





A. DOLLAR SAVED 


isa dollar earned. You can both 
earn it and save it if you use the 


SCIENTIFIC 


CRINDINC MILLS. 
Save it when you ml pron 


wn 
tin uring for 

neighbors. Four sizes 
‘or steam power; others for 


fai Old Wagons 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free, 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 
sd 

How S Your 3238: 

Roof? Sykes “Old Style” 


Ttis made in a var- made in a var- RON ROOFING. 
iety of styles, is easily put on and is lenglived and 
handsome. Falling sparkscan’t fire it, hail can’t break 
it and the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that have been 
on 25 years are g yet. Send for catalogue and prices. 
Sykes Iron and Steel Roofing Co. Niles, 0. and Chicago, lL 


SAVE FEED 


BY GRINDING YOUR GRAIN 
for live stock. Ground 
grain isall digested and 
there isno waste. 


BUCKEYE Mi? 
POWER COMBINED 


Crashes ear corn. ¢eb and all 
and grinds it into fine meal 
6 at one operation, Grinds all 
z —— single or mixed, fast, 
fine and easy. Supplies power 
at same time for — uses, 
Our lates catalo t free 
STAVER CAR TAGE C 0. 
76th & Wallace Sts. jy CHICAGO. 















Spring. 
Avoid mistakes and. secure the 
Sie best thing of the kind made. 








No better 
Mill 
Made, 




















FEED MILLS, 


(So_p wirH or ae ae E.ev Work. 
For Every Variety 
Have aay sha) 
from all others 





etganters —— 


Gs 
Have them in six sizes—2 to 25 horse pow- 
er. One style for windwheel use. 
(Alse make Sweep Feed Grinders.) 


D. N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 







W: 
STAR MFG. ©O., 
Depot St. New Lexington, @ 











R $6.90 
Upon receipt of £0 0 we will send to any address thic 
brand new Perfect Feed Cutter, guaranteed in eve 'y way, 
strong, light ranning, durable and ad apted = . 
i A 


A. PERFECT A FED CUTTER 
Ld 










for general work. It is made of selected wood 
throughout, 
firmly bol- 
ted togeth- / 
er with 
wrought 
iron bolts. 


most convenjent 
manner and there 
is but little gear- § 
ing. Hassall 
inch knife an: 

with but very 
little changes . 
makes four 
lengths of cut. It is inade so it can 
be knocked down, thus securing very 
low freight rates. Shipping weight 165 
pounds. We offer this eutter strictly 
on its undeniable merits, and our price 
of $6.90 is certainly so low as to be within the reach of everyor 
Immediately upon receipt of $1.00 we will etna 
this cutter to your nearest Moring. point. If after 
examination you find it all we claim, pay the 
difference between $6.90 and the $1.00 sent us, 
or 85.90, and the cutter is yours. 

We have the largest mail order establishment in the work 
We buy all our goods at Sheriffs,’ Receivers,’ Manufacturer, 
and Trustees’ sales. SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co.":*5(h fire Se. 





aon Automatic 
00 styles at the 
y, at a cost for wire of only 


BULL-ST. RONG 


18c. for a good farm fence; 19c. for poultry fence; 1 
for a rabbit-proof fence and 1c. fore ead hog te me 
We will sell you plain, coiled spring or barb wire direc 
at wholesale prices. Get our catalogue before buying, 


Kitselman Bros., Box 72, Ridgeville, Ind. 





































































































Organs or Pianos 
we don’t give, but are mailing bushels of Waltz 
and ore pehlusic, copies. and words—well, 


end two c 
PAGE WOVEN C WIRE FE FENCE ‘CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


UR NEW & »} lock stay machines 
sent c.o.d. OVERWRAP 10 days’ trial, $2.50. 
J. N. YOUNG WIRE FENCE ©CoO., Albion, Mich. 


VICTORY | 
———— Feed Mill 


= ‘ GRINDS CORN AND COB AND 
ALL KINDS OF SMALL GRAIN. 
Made in four sizes for 2, 
4, 8 and 10 horse power. 
Also make sweep mills 
and corn shellers. Send 
for catalogs and prices. 
: zn THOS. ROBERTS, 
=a ae ome. * Ohio, 


mae | 


tor feed or f: 
s the sr tami a 






















sell it - a —— b 
er than mill 
wer is required. “4 other 
+4 FREE 256-page catalogue. 

'® '8. Chicago, tl 


vator, Rans with ? to 8 H. P. We 
guarantee to grind a “ — with same 
on earth. Catal less 
mills for 2 to 25 
MARVIN SMITH C0., %6 ‘s. Clinton St., 


Fatten Fast 


~— your teed, thussaving 
to% ofcorn or other feed. Stock 
thrives better and fattens faster. 


Feed Cooker 
made of boiler steel. Invaluable to 
dairymen and stock growers. Has 
a dozen uses on the farm. Will 
last a life time. Send for circular. 

LULL & SKINNER C@O., 
alamazeoo, Mich. 























La inside burs 
7 1S revolves twice to 

sweep’s one. Or- 
ed roll . dinar: 
ings. 





de: n ute guarantee to ie double the 
poner of aig "of any Oxher mill of same size or 
yoney. refunded. Write for circulars and prices, 
AIN MFG. CO., Carrollton, M 


TONS 


mone IN 0 HOURS 


than any —— _~ 
horse press made, 
Does not break 
the fibre. 









The SPENCER FAST BALING PRESS 


is sold under a guarantee to bale that much more 
hay in that time, Has a 50-inch feed hole—feed it with 
a fork, never usethe feet. Light draft in baling or 
onthe read. Every bale same size—get better weight? 
inacar. Don’t buy until you get circ.and prices from 
J. A. SPENCER 31, Williams Street, Dwight, Ills 1s 


256 page 

pool about MAGIC Lanterns 

Tells diate gs ot hone non 
~~ they cost—how to 

small capital. Sent y on _request- 


Mea NR ATT Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥- 
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